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ART. 1.— TALES FROM SPENCER. 


LEGEND OF SIR GUYON: Or, rue Rue or Temperance ; 


[FROM SPENCER'S FAERIE QUEEN. } 





CHAPTER THE SECOND 





Babe’s bloody hands may not been cleaned, 
The face of golden mean: 

Her sisters, two Extremities, 
Strive her to banish clean 





Wuen Sir Guyon and his faithful guide had finished the fu- 
neral rites, he took the babe into his arms. It seemed pleased, 
smiled upon him, and fearless as innocence, began to play, 
wholly unconscious of its heavy loss. Sir Guyon’s tears in- 
creased—“Oh luckless babe,” he exclaimed, “little do you 
know the sorrows that surround you—both parents dead— 
their ashes your only portion! Poor orphan! like a buddin 
branch torn from its parent tree, thrown forth, and scattere 
till it is withered !” 

The Knight then, reclined on one knee, by the well, to wash 
the blood from the hands of the infant, but he could not—for 
after washing them repeatedly, he found it impossible to re- 
move it. This circumstance astonished him. He wondered, 
doubted, wavered. He could not tell whether the blood a 
thus tightly to the hands of the babe, as a token of some fata 
offence, or whether the high God imprinted it there in lieu of 
innocence, to show his abhorrence of shedding blood; or wheth- 
er the Lady and the Knight, by partaking of the charm and 
venom, had had their blood infected with a direful contagion, 


which nothing could remove. 
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When the Palmer noticed the gaze and amazement of Sir 
Guyon, he said—“Ye are sore perplexed gracious Lord, and 
make a great marvel of your ignorance, whilst you mistake 
the not well conceived cause. Listen to me, and I will inform 
you, why this water will not wash the blood from this child. 
There are secret virtues infused into the waters of every lake 
and fountain, and those who have skill to choose rightly, pro- 
duce by them most wonderful effects. .Some streams are at 
their source endued by dame Nature, with rare virtues. It is 
from this mighty Mother, you know, that all their well-heads 
spring and are endued with a moisture, that fills each living 
plant with sap, and decorates the lap of fair Flora with paint- 
ed flowers. Some of these springs by gift of special grace, or 
by prayer, or other means, have had wondrous powers added 
to them, after they have wandered from their sources—and 
thenceforth become renowned, and are sought for by all class- 
es. Such is this Well. It happened that one of Diana’s 
nymphs was, with bow and quiver, one day ranging the forest 
alone, hunting the hind and roe-buck. Dan Faunus, one of 
the wood-gods, chanced to see her. She was very beautiful, 
and he became so enamoured of her, that he chased the flying 
and affrighted nymph, till her breath failed; and seeing no 
means of escape, she sank down weeping, and cried aloud to 
Diana for succour and assistance. She implored the goddess 
to let her die, rather than be seized upon by Faunus. Diana 
heard, and transformed her to a stone. Her eyes from which 
flowed such floods of tears, became these two heads, whence 
bubble forth these living streams. Feel how cold they are. 
So cold was the terrified maiden when in her agony she pray- 
ed to Diana. You perceive that there is something in the 
shape of this whole rock, like a human form, and the waters 
that swell up from the fountain, possess the same virtues that 
adorned the unfortunate nymph; for the waters are as chaste 
and pure as the purest snow. Therefore nothing unclean can 
mingle with them, but they flow clear and unstained as her 
spotless name. It is for this reason, that the babe’s hands can- 
not be cleansed in her stream, therefore, sir, cease your una- 
vailing efforts, and let the child’s hands remain as they are. 
You know that its mother bequeathed the bloody hands asa 
sacred symbol of her innocence, that it might remain in her 
son’s flesh to remind him of her wrongs, and as a lesson to all 
injured and virtuous women.” 

Sir Guyon listened to the advice of his aged counsellor, and 
gave the babe into his arms—himself taking charge of the ar- 
mour of Sir Mordaunt. But upon going to the place where 
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he had left his horse richly caparisoned, he did not find it. It 
was gone—where or how he could not tell. Sir Guyon at 
first was exceedingly angry, but a moment’s reflection enabled 
him to subdue his passion, and he moved on his way doubly 
loaded—till, with much pleasure, he discovered at last a castle 
to which they could repair for rest and refreshment. 

This castle was a famous and very antique building, strong- 
ly fortified by nature and art, and built upon a huge, high rock 
on the sea-shore. It was the property of three sisters, be- 
tween whom it was equally divided by their father. They 
were not own sisters, but each one the child of a different 
mother, and they were exceedingly dissimilar in character. 
The eldest was always at variance with the youngest, and 
both of them united in hating the second daughter. 

It happened that this second daughter, named Medina, re- 
ceived the Knight upon his arrival, with much courtesy and 
propriety. She was rather grave in her demeanor, but very 
beautiful, and richly arrayed in the most modest and becoming 
manner. She introduced him to her apartments which were 
worthy to be the bower of so lovely a lady, and there she en- 
tertained him gracefully and with pleasant and enlightened 
conversation. She possessed dignity and discretion far be- 
yond her youthful years, apparent even in the modest and 
tasteful manner in which she had braided and fastened, with 
exquisite neatness, her golden hair. 

But while the fair Medina was thus hospitably entertaining 
her noble guest, her unamiable sisters were very differently 
employed. Each of them had a lover, Knights of great fame 
for daring courage—and these they were entertaining in the 
grossest and gayest manner. The lover of the eldest sister 
was called Sir Hudibras, famous for rash adventure ; but not 
for good deeds; remarkable for strength and fool hardiness; but 
not for wisdom. He was stern and melancholy, and terrible 
in his armour of shining brass. The lover of the youngest 
sister, was the noted Sansloy, who lately outraged the royal 
and beautiful Una. He was an unruly and bold boy, lawless 
and unprincipled, though warlike in his temper, and well ac- 
customed to warlike weapons. He cared not whom he in- 
jured. He inflicted wrongs without remorse ; and having a 
great opinion of his own strength, he bereaved others of their 
rights without fear. 

Sir Hudibras and Sansloy hated each other, and were daily 
striving to injure and fight with one another, hoping by such 
conduct to please their lady-loves, and to enhance their own 
merits in the eye of their respective favourites. But when 
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they heard of the arrival of the stranger, they and their ladies 
were greatly enraged, and prepared for battle; before they 
reached the apartments of Medina, however, where Sir Guyon 
was, they quarrelled with each other, and a cruel and violent 
combat ensued. So loud were the blows and the execrations, 
that the house seemed raised from its foundations by the up- 
roar. The noise was like the thunder that rends the rattling 
skies. 

Sir Guyon instantly hastened to enquire the cause of such 
dire confusion, and seeing two armed Knights in deadly con- 
test, he lost no time in arming himself. He bound his sun- 
broad shield to his wrist, unsheathed his sword, and stepping 
courageously between the combatants, gently, but firmly, de- 
manded the cause of the feud, and used every eflort to appease 
their fury. Then the infuriated men turned at once upon him, 
inflicting blows with blind rage and giddy force upon his hel- 
met and shield, as if using an iron sledge hammer. So, some- 
times, a bear and tiger, engaged in mortal contest, will quit 
each other, and spring furiously upon some unlucky travel- 
lers, Whom they hope to make their prey. But Sir Guyon did 
not meet the assault like a weary traveller. He rebutted 
their blows bravely, dexterously escaping from their force, 
and by keeping cool and collected, kept back both these mad- 
men, till they again turned their rage on each other, and 
hewed and cut their own shields inextremity of wrath. Still, 
at every new attempt which Sir Guyon made to appease them 
and induce them to abate their enmity to each other, they at- 
tacked him with redoubled violence. But, as some tall ship 
moves majestically onward, contending with opposite cur- 
rents, and raging winds that foam and blow on either side, and 
scorning their might, breaks with her breast the foamy waves, 
and rides triumphantly on their backs—so boldly and steadily 
did Sir Guyon bear himself. He gave a rare example of 
prowess, and of the power of moral courage. He dismayed 
the two warriors by his cool heroic bearing :—at the same in- 
stant, he wards and inflicts a blow. Now he yields, now in- 
vades—Behind, before, around, he directs his well aimed 
strokes—O miserable men! for what were they suffering and 
inflicting such suffering on each other? To gain the !ove of 
two unlovely ladies, which, when obtained, was but bitter 
hate. Such love, which should be called as it really is, unholy, 
reigns like some fury in bold bad minds, urging men to make 
war for its sake, and then to make a peace which is only a 
continual jar. } 

In vain Sir Guyon had, as yet, iaboured to reconcile these 
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angry spirits. Sir Hudibras and Sansloy fought with unmiti- 
gated wrath, till the fair Medina, her hair dishevelled, and her 
garments in disorder, rushed between them, and on her knees, 
begged for the sake of her who bore them, and for their sakes 

who loved them, that they would forbear. She besought them 
by their Knighthood to cease from this deadly discord, and to 
listen to her just conditions, for a fair and honorable peace. 

But her two sisters, forgetting in their hate of her, their 
own enmity, loudly gainsayed all she uttered, and urged both 
the champions to carry on their fight, if they valued their 
love. Medina, however, persevered, and with wise words 
and serious counsel, strove to subdue the stubborn rage that 
possessed them, till at Jast, she was heard; their fury abated, 
their strokes became less violent, and ere long they consented 
to listen to her terms of peace. 

“Ah puissant Lords,” she began, “the evil spirit of fell Erin- 
nys is in your noble hearts; it is her fire-brand that has kindled 
and stirred you up to work each other’s ruin. Is this the joy 
ofarms? Are these the feats of glorious Knighthood; to thirst 
for blood without regard to right and honor? Vain is the 

vaunt, and unjust the victory given and obtained by mere 
brute force, unaided by moral courage and a holy cause. And 
even if there were any just cause for the anger between you, 
is it not better to settle it by fair negotiation and honest ar- 
rangement, and not add the guilt of blood and mortal ven- 
geance to your crime? O fly from wrath, noble Lords! Sad 
and bitter are the fruits of strife, and ten thousand furies wait 
upon a revengeful sword. Nothing more surely mars the 
praise due to prowess and great victories, than the base con- 
tentions of malice and envy. Let me entreat you to woo to 
your bosoms concord and peace. They are a lovely pair ;— 
they nourish friendship and produce virtue; they make the 
weak strong, and strong still stronger. Their wars are brave 
and honorable deeds, by which they triumph over base born 
ire and unholy pride, and win the fresh and fragrant garland 
of olive leaves. Be pacified, dear Lords, and consent to lay 
aside a discord so unbecoming as men and plighted lovers.” 

Her words, so full of grace, and sweetness, sunk deep into 
their boiling bosoms; they dropped their weapons, and bowed 
lowly their | proud crests to the modest and lovely mediatrix, 
and expressed their willingness to listen to the terms she pro- 
posed, promising to adopt them, and pledging thereto their 
honors. 

Medina having gained so much by her prudent interference, 
solicited the two Knights and her sisters, to repair to her a- 
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partments, to rest and refresh themselves, and to confirm the 
treaty of peace into which they had entered. They complied 
with her request, and she prepared for them a generous enter- 
tainment, directing her attendants to unarm the combatants, 
that they might better enjoy the genial repast. Medina’s sis- 
ters however, though present, were not satisfied. Courtesy 
demanded that they should appear pleased during the feast; 
but they could scarcely conceal their internal vexation. Both 
hated their sister, and this vile sentiment gnawed like a worm 
their unkind hearts. One of them thought the entertainment 
mean, dull, unexciting; the other said it was too magnificent— 
too riotous—too expensive. : 

The eldest sister, called Elissa, would eat nothing—neither 
would she speak; she looked discontented and angry. Her 
lover used all his most courteous arts to sooth and solace her ; 
but she repulsed him rudely, bent her lowering brows and 
scowled with a frowardness and ungoverned il] humour un- 
worthy of a lady. 

The youngest sister, Perissa, was of a different tempera- 
ment; she was a laughter-loving dame, gay without measure 
or modesty. She had no rule of right in her ill regulated 
mind. She eat, drank and frolicked to excess; loved no one 
but herself, and lavished upon her own person the most 
sumptuous attire. Sansloy encouraged her immoderate and 
coarse mirth and actions; for his own bad mind relished man- 
ners and looks, repulsive to the pure and virtuous, but exactly 
congenial to his brutal nature. 

Sir Hudibras despised Sansloy and his minion ; but sinned 
equally himself, by cultivating a sour misanthropic covetous 
and discontented temper. He sat still and silent, hardly able 
to suppress his malignant hatred both of Sansloy and Perissa, 
whose conduct was thus outraging all that was good and 
lovely in society. 

Medina was seated at the table between her sisters, striving 
with untiring patience, to render the entertainment pleasant 
to both. Her sweetness, her graceful manners, her delicate 
and constant attentions, by which she tried to moderate the 
rising temper of each, to assuage their unreasonable and noisy 
passions; and to provide (of the abundance before her) for 
each guest, the food most agreeable, conquered, at least, for a 
time, their obstinate ill will; and when the feast was over, and 
the covers all removed, she requested Sir Guyon to give her 
iriends some account of his adventures, the dangers he had 
encountered, and of his future intentions. Sir Guyon consent- 
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ed, and his bold grace and becoming gravity commanded the 
ear and eye of all present. 

“Thy demand, O Lady,” he began, “revives fresh in my 
memory the person and the virtues of the most glorious queen 
onearth. The Fairy Queen. She is the sovereign of all fairy 
land. She has reared her throne in the midst of the vast ocean, 
that it may be seen over the whole earth. Her beauty is like 
the morning sun, her face full of grace and mercy. The 
world’s wide enclosure has no beauty that may not be found 
in her. She is adorned within and without with heavenly 
grace and commanding majesty. Men beholding her excel- 
lence and rare perfections, adore her with sacred reverence, 
as the perfect work of the great Creator. To her I owe all 
homage and service. She has bestowed upon me a noble or- 
der among the Knights of her kingdom. 

“Once every year the Queen holds a solemn feast, at which 
all Knights of worth and honor are present, to hear and to re- 
late strange adventures. At one of these feasts, my compan- 
ion, this ‘Palmer, presented himself, and complained to the 
Queen, of a certain wicked Fay, who wrought grievous mis- 
chiefs, and begged that some redress might be granted. My 
sovereign, whose glory is in gracious deeds, and who joys to 
extend protection and mercy throughout the world, soon de- 
vised redress for the injuries of which the Palmer complained, 
and she chose me, though all unfit, to execute her purposes. 

Fair Phoebe has three times seen the shadows of the nether 
world since | left the presence of the matchless Gloriana; and 
| have resolved never to lodge in any house or hold, till I have 
found that wicked fay, the vile Acrasia, of whose foul deeds I 
have been an eye witness. Her arts caused the deaths of this 
boy’s parents ;—Sudden and awful was their ruin; and this 
poor orphan and I must punish the sorceress, or religion and 
Knighthood will be shamed.” Sir Guyon stopped—too much 
affected by the recollection of the murdered lady to proceed. 

“Tell on that doleful tale, fair sir, said Medina. It is asad 
but salutary lesson, and teaches us to abstain from the poison- 
ed cup of sensual pleasures. The example of those who fall 
victims to vicious indulgence, often serves as a warning to the 
virtuous.” 

Thus urged, the Knight proceeded, and related the tragical 
story of Sir Mordaunt and Amavia; nor did he end his painful 
narrative till the night was far spent, and Orion had hasted 
from the hissing snake to plunge his flaming head in the depths 
of ocean. Then they all retired to rest. 
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Arr. 2—SERMON: 
OCCASIONED BY THE LATE ACCIDENTS. 


BY GEORGE W. HOSMER. 





|The following discourse was preached in consequence of the burn- 
ing of the Ben. Sherrod, and the other terrible accidents which 
have lately occurred on the Western Lakes and Rivers. We 
need, as a people, to be made to feel the value of human life as 
we now do not feel it. Masters and owners of boats ought to 
have a feeling of responsibility which we are sorry to say few at 


present appear to possess. | 





GENESIS Iv: 9 v. 


“aM IMY BROTHER’S KEEPER” 


- 


Am I my brother’s keeper? Yes, man thou art thy brother’s 
keeper. Thou art bound to shield him from loss and injury, 
to seek his good, to respect his rights, and promote his happi- 
ness. A survey of things as they are, teaches this. Mankind 
have been placed on the earth together. We are one family ; 
made indeed to differ in stature, complexion and manners; but 
we all possess the elements of a common nature. The dwar- 
ful Laplander, the tawny African, and the fairer children of 
the temperate zone, are brethren. And observe by how many 
ties we are bound together! A series of mutual dependencies 
runs through the human family. We can live but. poorly 
without each other’s aid. There is no limit to this dependence. 
The richest leans upon the. poorest, and the most intelligent 
upon the most ignorant. Again we are bound together by 
common sympathies ; we are wretched without each other’s 
love; heart calls unto heart; and there is no purer joy than 
that which springs from the consciousness of having done our 
brother good service. From our nature and condition then, 
it is evident that he, who binds us together by the ties of a 
mutual dependence and blends our sympathies, intends that 
we should live as brethren, and be each other’s helpers. Am 
| my brother’s keeper? Christianity answers yes; for “he hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.”—*Do unto others as you would have others do 
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unto you.”—“Love one another.” Am I my brother’s keeper? 
said the Levite, and passed by and left his suffering fellow- 
man; but the good Samaritan did not stop to ask the question, 
but answered it beautifully, by pouring oil and wine into his 
wounds. 

Yes, we are to be the keepers of each other. The voices 
of nature and Christianity conspire to proclaim the will of the 
Common Father, that his children should protect, benefit and 
keep each other in the arms of justice, sympathy and love. 
But notwithstanding these voices which cry from the spirit 
within us, and from the lips of Jesus and his Apostles, the will of 
the Father is disregarded; his children do not keep each other. 
There is enough of intermeddling with each other’s rights and 
business and private concerns; more than enough of prying 
and gossiping curiosity—and mischief-making tattling. Truly 
there is a sense in which many keep their neighbours, and 
keep them uncomfortable and tormented—but as we look 
around, what unconcern is manifest for each other’s welfare, 
and indeed what recklessness of hurnan life ! 

I have taken up this subject with especial reference to the 
appalling calamities, the news of which is almost every week 
coming to us. But lately, we were shocked by the intelligence 
that one hundred and seventy-five fellow beings had been de- 
stroyed by the burning of a steam boat on the waters of the 
Mississippi. How tremendous are the consequences of such 
an accident !—What though the earth be shaken and the sun 
be darkened—these would be trifling mutations by compari- 
son—for here, so many human souls were hurried from time 
to eternity—so many useful lives destroyed. And what sor- 
row has been caused! More than one hundred families are 
weeping in the bitterness of grief. And we, who have laid 
our friends when they have left us in the quiet grave, can 
hardly tell how bitter their grief is. And what caused this ac- 
cident? Painful to relate, a foolish competition for speed, and 
to avoid defeat, the boatmen were maddened with intoxication 
that they might make the fires seven times hotter than they 
were wont to be—terrible was the result !—Oh why did not 
the officers of that boat remember that they were the keepers 
of those three hundred lives which were entrusted to their 
care. The voices of murdered fellow-beings will cry out a- 
gainst them, and be heard by the ear of justice, in heaven if 
not onearth. ‘“And the Lord God said to Cain, where is thy 
brother ?” And he may say unto them where are thy brethren? 
But if this were the first instance of a reckless destruction of 
human life, we might hope that another instance would not 
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soon occur: but the truth is, the whole histery of our western 
inland navigation, is marked by like occurrences. Not a year, 
scarcely a month has passed, since the general introduction of 
steam-power upon our western waters, that has not borne wit- 
ness to a greater or less destruction of human life. 

Fifteen months ago I was in the city of Mobile—and one 
Sabbath morning, just when the inhabitants should have been 
gathering to render thanks to God for their transcendent pros- 
perity, the whole city was shaken by a tremendous ex plosion. 
it proved that asteam boat just leaving the wharf, and bearing 
a very large number of passengers, had been blown up and re- 
duced to a mere wreck. 

Nobody could tell how many lives were destroyed; many 
bodies shockingly mangled fell from the air upon the wharves 
and into the water;—for several days, bodies were found in 
the river, certainly not less than twenty-five, some thought as 
many as fifty must have been killed. Concerning this acci- 
dent, no regular inquiry was ever made, but there was no rea- 
son to doubt, that it had taken place in consequence of care- 
lessness, the general habit of pressing the power up to the 
highest point—together with a senseless ambition that the 
boat might go off gaily before the multitude who were spend- 
ing the Sabbath morning in idle gazing upon the wharves. It 
was melancholy to see how little impression was made upon 
that community by an accident which had destroyed thirty or 
forty lives—which had made parents childless, and children 
orphans—and many a house a house of wo. For the day, it 
was spoken of with some feeling, but very soon the hurried 
current of affairs obliterated its impressions; and before they 
who had been bereaved of fathers, brothers and sons, had 
learned their loss, they who buried the mangled bodies had for- 
gotten the incident. 

And so it has been in the great thoroughfares of the West; 
year after year hundreds, I might say thousands of lives have 
been recklessly destroyed. And who has cared for it? Should 
a computation he made of all the lives which have been de- 
stroyed within the last twenty years by the burning and blow- 
ing up of steam boats, and by the explosion of gun-powder, in 
fencers our canals and rail-roads, and by the unnecessary 
exposure of labourers to fatal miasmata and damps, what a 
fearful account would appear! I have visited a Canal-in our 
country, which was cut for several miles through solid lime- 
stone, so that much blasting was necessary, and the adjacent 
ground was made rough by the graves of those whose lives 
were sacrificed to the enterprise. And in some instances, I 
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am told, that the bodies of the dead were secretly conveyed 
away and hidden in the earth, lest the facts of destruction 
should terrify surviving labourers, and drive them away from 
the field of operation. Many a place along the great courses 
of American enterprise, has become a Golgotha. I would not 
shock your sensibilities by going into the details of a computa- 
tion, even were the dataat hand, by which such a computation 
might be made: it is quite enough to let the thought pass cur- 
sorily over the thousands who have been precipitated reckless- 
ly into untimely graves. Let it be remembered, that there is 
One who noteth the sparrow’s fall; and how awful must be 
the retribution when that One shall demand of those who have 
been the cause of death to their fellow-men,—Where are thy 
brethren? What shall be their answer? They cannot deny 
that they should have been their keepers, and the voice of dy- 
ing lips will utter accusation, 

It is indeed a fearful thing to shorten a fellow-being’s day of 
probation, and to fill human hearts with anguish. But such 
things are done. For many years past, hundreds of our fel- 
levelial have been annually hurried out of life by accidents 
which might have been avoided; and except the talk of the 
hour, and now and then a paragraph in the newspapers, noth- 
ing has been said or done to prevent such destruction of life. 
A rule not worthy of barbarians seems to have been adopted : 
“let every one do what he pleases, though it may endanger 
life, and let each one take care of himse’f.” Our obligations 
to watch for each other’s welfare, are not to be thus thrown 
off ; we may be recreant to them, but we are responsible. 

And how are we to account for this recklessness of the safe- 
ty and the lives of men which certainly has and does prevail 
in this country? The Turks have long been held up to the 
execration of mankind as the wanton destroyers of their fel- 
low-creatures. Their recklessness is easily accounted for, 
their institutions, government and ignorance make them what 
they are. They have no right estimation of the soul and its 
destinies, and the bearing of the present life upon its future 
condition; they have no correct ideas of man’s natural rights, 
and of each man’s absolute importance. They have a blind 
reverence for their Sublime Porte, and the few that are gath- 
ered round him, decked out with the trappings of official dig- 
nity—but the private man, the common people have neither 
rights, nor value, nor dignity, and may be put to death with 
as little thought as the brutes. So it is toa greater or less 
degree under all absolute governments; the man is trampled 
under foot, while the Sovereign and his official dignitaries are 
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held inviolable, and only to be approached with tokens of ho- 
mage. And there are times in all nations, when human life 
is sacrificed as if it were of no importance. France, in the 
days of her Revolution, and during the career of her Buona- 
parte, poured out the blood of her sons as if it had been wa- 
ter. But France was mad, first for liberty, and then for power 
and fame. But what shal] we say of ourselves? We cer- 
tainly are reckless of the destruction of human life, and what 
accounts for this recklessness? It proceeds not from the infu- 
riated spirit of popular revolution, nor the love of national 
glory—nor yet from the fascinations of war; and it is not the 
fault of our government and institutions. We acknowledge 
no sovereign who overshadows his subjects and hides them 
beneath the pompous drapery of royalty. Freedom and 
equality with us, are chartered words. It is our highest praise 
that our law is no respecter of persons. It is contrary to the 
whole spirit of our constitution that any should be trampled 
under foot;—whence then this recklessness of human life? 
My friends, let me tell you its chief source is in the love of 
money—that vigorous root of evil. Our people, impatient of 
a moderate progress, have been making haste to be rich. And 
to expedite their enterprizes, they have often, without suitable 
precautions, sent multitudes of ignorant Jabourers into sickly 
situations, or into imminent perils. No one knows how many 
foreign labourers have died by unnecessary exposure, or been 
killed in the execution of our vast works of internal improve- 
ment. There can be no doubt that the number has been very 
great; and it might have been less, had there been less _ haste, 
and less grasping for the profits. So great is the eagerness of 
our people to acquire wealth, that the energies of steam cannot 
drive them fast enough. They are impatient for more speed. 
He is the best officer who makes the quickest passages without 
much regard I fear to the hazards to which he subjects the 
lives and property of others committed to him. The captain 
of a steam boat would not jeopard the lives of three hundred 
persons by racing for many hours, and make his men drunk, 
that in their madness they might increase his speed, if he did 
not know that his employers would applaud him for making 
haste. But how awful are the consequences! And are we to 
believe that our merchants and capitalists who own and direct 
our commerce, and their agents, are so inhuman that they de- 
liberately sacrifice hundreds of human beings annually, to 
their cupidity. Oh no, such an accusation would be a flagrant 
wrong. They have not acted deliberately; they have not 
stopped long enough to think of the consequences of their 
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haste to amass.a fortune; and when they have heard of the ac- 
cidents by which numbers of fellow-beings have been hurried 
away from friends and life, they have perhaps been visited by 
some serious reflections; but conscience might be quieted by 
the plea that accidents will sometimes happen, and meanwhile 
the attendant loss of property, and the general bustle and hur- 
ry of affairs, fill up the heart and mind, and they forget what 
has been done, and go on as recklessly as before. Men who 
are absorbed in business, seem to us hard-hearted—and they 
may be; and if they remain absorbed, they will become as 
hard as the nether mill-stone. That heart which is filled with 
the love of money, becomes as hard as the gold and silver 
which it loves. But often what appears to us a confirmed pe- 
trifaction of the heart, is but indiflerence, which grows from 
the want of reflection. Reflection may kindle indifferent af- 
fections, and fill a cold heart with fire. Examples are at hand. 
if that captain—let his name perish—who in the Jate disaster 
on the Mississippi, refused to stop his boat for the relief of the 
sufferers, and even overrun many who were struggling in the 
river, had reflected upon the condition of afflicted widows and 
fatherless children; if he had thought of what importance a few 
years of life may be to a human soul; he might have ceased to 
be a brute, and have become a man. 

Is itasked by any why I have taken up this subject? I an- 
answer my heart has been interested by the frequent news of 
fatal disasters, and from its abundance | have spoken. I would 
direct public attention to the subject. Itis a reproach upon 
our countrymen, and a heinous sin,—that human victims 
should be sacrificed, as they have been upon the altars of mam- 
mon. It is the duty of every citizen to interest himself in 
this matter. Human life is too precious to be wantonly de- 
stroyed. Our own safety and the safety of thousands should 
awaken our attention. A strong public sentiment of disap- 
probation to the reckless hazarding of life should be created ; 
if necessary, let legal enactments be made, and let the fear of 
heavy penalties be a terror to evil doers. 

My friends, this subject bears some relation to the present 
calamitous state of our pecuniary affairs. The making haste 
to be rich, which every part of our country has exhibited, has 
been suddenly arrested. There is universal depression and 
distress. In the hour of your trial, be comforted by the hope, 
that great good is to result from seeming evil. Such no doubt 
will be the case; and in reference to the subject before us, af- 
fairs will be conducted on a more moderate scale; business- 
men will act with more reflection—they will make less haste 
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to be rich, and they will shudder to set the lives.of fellow-men 
against the desire for gain. Men cannot endure prosperity 
for a long time; their desires increase to inflammation ;. they 
become hard-hearted, trample upen each other’s rights, and 
care not, if to accomplish their purposes, they destroy each 
other’s lives. Man in the hours of long continued prosperity, 
self-confident, self-devoted, self-indulged—forgets that ‘he is 
his brother’s keeper. Let adversity come then, if it can do 
any thing to save men from the sin of sacrificing their breth- 
ren to their cupidity. _Covetousness is the ruin of any people, 
It marks. its path with moral dearth and inhumanity. Come 
reverses—come adversity, come poverty, any or all of these, if 
they can save us from covetousness. But my friends the lives 
of our fellow-men, precious as they are, are not all for which 
we should interest ourselves. Their virtue is more important 
than their lives. Virtue is the soul’s life, and whoever de- 
stroys that, is worse than a murderer. Far rather would I go 
into the presence of my Judge, with my hands ,eeking in the 
blood of my brother, than to appear there under conviction of 
having wantonly corrupted my brother’s soul by leading him 
to sin. Ye who pander to your brother’s vices and lead him 
to pollute his soul by dishonesty, falsehood, Sabbath-breaking, 
impiety and intemperance—Oh reflect and beware. Each 
mortal, however humble or insignificant he may appear, is the 
child of God, “whose angel beholdeth the face of his Father ;” 
and wo to him who causeth one of these to sin; it were better 
for him thata millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were cast into the depths of the sea. 

Yes, man, thou art thy brother’s keeper;—keep him safely 
in body and in soul. Be considerate for his welfare; feed him 
with knowledge; clothe him with purity; visit him with kindly 
affections. How complicated are the relations of human life ! 
We keep others, agd others keep us. Yes, we are in each 
other’s hands. Do*then to others as ye would have others do 
to you; and He who holds us all in the arms of love, will be- 
stow unfailing rewards. 
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To re-establish true Christianity must be a work of long 
and patient toil, to be effected far more by the general diffu- 
sion of religious knowledge, thaa by direct controversy. 

Norton. 





Bashfulness has as little in common with modesty, as impu- 
dence has with courage. 
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Art. 3—-LONDON & WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


FOR JANUARY, 1837. ART, 5th, MIRABEAU. 


No one that has read Sartor Resartus, can doubt that Thos. 
Carlyle wrote the article above named. The style is even 
more rank than that of Professor Asafcetida; and is a grotesque 
caricature of that, which some years since, startled the world, 
in a paper on “Characteristics.” It is a marked style, to be 
sure, but pock-marked ; it attracts and fixes attention, but us 
much because it is a deformed Hercules, as because it is Her- 
culean. Inthe German professor it was not out of place ; in 
an original article to an English Review it is a gross aflecta- 
tion, and altogether mechanical; not the natural, wholesome, 
living offspring of the man’s mind, but essentially dead, artifi- 
cial, bent, twisted, and made harsh for effect.—Mr. Carlyle’s 
earlier papers, that on Jean Paul Richter, that on Burns, and 
that on Goethe, were not written as this article is; they grew, 
this is built, and in the worst style of modern Gothic; or we 
may call it sewed and patched, not to suit the fashion, but to 
oppose it—the most sure sign of Dandyism. 

But the article on Mirabeau is blameworthy in more vital 
parts than the style. It forwards, as it seems to us, the same 
cause that Bulwer’s worst writings do;—the cause of those that 
would elevate Monstrosity above Equal development; and wor- 
ship the might of Burns and Mirabeau as more Godlike than 
the might of Scott and Washington;—a worship which more 
nearly resembles that paid the East Indian hydrocephalus-hea- 
ded Idols, than that due the equal, calm, mild and symmetrical 
Son of Mary. = 

Mr. Carlyle’s genius no one doubts; his essential truthful- 
ness and high purposes all feel perfectly assured of. He has 
given utterance, with the voice of Genius, to feelings and 
views wide-spread and deep rooted among the young and ima- 
ginative thinkers of America, and his influence with them is 
vast. Withhim for their leader, they are going on to battle 
against many things that are yet held sacred; already the Ex- 
ternal morality of the age is sinking and crumbling, for its 
feet, like those of the dead patch-work made after the fashion 
of life, which tronbled the spirit of the King of Babylon, are 
of clay, and though its face “of fine gold” has dazzled crowds, 
it will yet fall “and become as the chaff of the summer thresh- 
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ing floors.” But noble and true as is this warfare for the vital 
against the mechanical, the Internal against the External, Re- 
alities against Formulas—there is danger, we fear, that in the 
contest for life, it may be forgotten that Evil lives as truly as 
Good: it may be that living evil is more Godlike than mechani- 
cal innocence, but it is so only because it has in it the princi- 
ple of life and crowth, and may become Godlike: we should 
beware then lest, while standing triumphant over the Dead, or 
rather the Unliving, and lookimg Jife-ward, we confound the 
near and dwarfed underbrush with the distant and full-grown 
tree. | 
In the article before us, Mr. Carlyle has, we think, Jet his 
love of what was Godlike in Mirabeau’s character, lead him 
into far too high praise of the whole man Mirabeau. Not that 
he does not see and point to the blurs and spots, but he points 
to them as spots in the sun.) He places with Mirabeau, though 
before him, Goethe, a man so far his opposite in some essen- 
tials of living power, that to many of the deepest seers the 
German is to the Frenchman, what the juste-milieuw angels of 
the Dantean hell, (quoted by Carlyle, p. 209, Amer. Edition,) 
are to Satan, who is, in comparison, a praiseworthy object.— 
But our author is well known to be of those that think Goethe’s 
nature to have been the just medium of true Christianity and 
wisdom, not of hypocrisy and cowardice, and that with such a 
standard, he should not see the whole Mirabeau to have been a 
monster, and not merely monstrously dressed, in habits of life, 
and modes of action, is not to be thought: why then present 
him to all readers of the Londonand Westminster Review, in 
such a form, and with such lights, as should impress his God- 
likeness ten times more strongly than his Devil or man-like- 
ness?’ We trust it is the result of too enthusiastic a respect 
for an Original man, one that is not of the world, and whom 
the world are loth-to own. 

That Mirabeau was an Original man needs no proof, nor 
can we doubt that Mr. Carlyle is right in calling such men the 
world’s wealth; but it is wealth, which, like that of commerce, 
may purchase joy for the suffering and bread for the empty, or 
may buy a Saviour’s life. There is not extant a more dan- 
gerous edged tool than this same true Originality. 

Mirabeau was a man of giant powers and energies, physi- 
cal, intellectual and active—but these energies were under the 
charge of his instincts and impulses, or of his recognized self- 
interest—never of an ideal standard of right and truth. His 
sympathies were originally wide, and his impulses generous, 
but the want of a preserving power made him, late in life, a 
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coward and time-server. On the question of the absolute veto, 
and some others mentioned by Dumont, when popular feeling 
ran high against the side which he supported in the National 
Assembly, he absented himself from the vote, and so escaped 
the hate of the mob, who had regular returns of all the votes 
made to them at the Palais Royal. His whole conduct tow- 
ard La Fayette, shows, not merely a contempt for the rules of 
worldly morality and perishable forms, but a want of all no- 
bility of soul, and the only incorruptible greatness. 

Every where that he came, he attached men to him, says 
Carlyle, and therein showed the highest power. If it had been 
by the force of love, we should think him indeed possessed of 
the greatest might, but, if we mistake not, the feeling toward 
him was a mixture of admiration of his energies, love of his 
fitful generosity, pleased vanity for his notice and seeming re- 
gard, and hatred and contempt of his meanness, selfishness and 
low aims. Dumont was won to him by well-chosen flattery; 
he worked with and for him, was ruled by his great powers of 
action, saw and loved the flashes of goodness that now and 
then came out,—but still despised and pitied him. “I knew 
him too well,” says Dumont.—And no wonder, for “the little 
Genevese,” as Carlyle calls him, was daily obliged te witness 
in “the great Frenchman,” the rankest envy contending with 
the most ridiculous vanity ; to see him shrink with fear from 
the mob-odium, and live on the pension of the Court, while 
howling as chief van-dog of the Court’s foes. 

But the case needs no argument: the world know what Mi- 
rabeau was, and that he was wanting in almost every power 
that distinguishes the Prince of Peace from the Prince of Dark- 
ness; nor can all the sophistry of the lovers of Living might 
long confound the might of a monster, half giant, half beast, 
with that of a perfect man. 

And what has been the result of the differing lives and souls 
of Mirabeau and La Fayette, now that the grave has closed 
over both? The influence of the first past away with him, 
for it was, in itself, mortal, physical ;—that of the last lives, 
and, we believe, will long live, for it was spiritual. Mirabeau 
affected und ruled those before and with him; La Fayette, far 
inferior in Intellect, Energy and Insight, has still, by his Puri- 
ty, Love and Disinterestedness, won an influence that reaches 
over seas and continents, and will endure though he is gone. 

Who that reads of the English soldiers, during the last war, 
uncovering their heads as they passed Mount Vernon, can fail 
to see in this power of Excellence over prejudice, national hos- 
tility and excitemeni,—as well as time and space,—Something 
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truly Divine, immortal; far beyond the power of Eloquence, 
or Activity, or Intellect!—Of this power, by which Washing- 
ton yet sways tens of thousands, Mirabeau never had one jot. 
He saw his want himself, and lamented it; he would willingly 
“have gone seven times through the heated furnace,” to purify 
his degraded name. ; 

And this being Mr. Carlyle,—in a strain half-humorous, 
half-serious; now eulogistic, and now lamenting;—but still 
ever attuned to lull horror and dislike, and wake love and ad- 
miration—would, at this day, make walk before us not only as 
greater than Danton and Napoleon, (for in this triumvirate he 
sees all the Original men of revolutionary F'rance,) but asa 
truly great man—one of the three great men of the Era, the 
others being Burns and Goethe! 

As Mr. Carlyle clearly sees that God is not in the Lightning, 
nor the whirlwind, but in the still and small voice, we can ac- 
count for his classing Mirabeau with Goethe, only by thinking 
lim run away with by his love of Reality, and Original action. 
it is true that in one of the three pithy moral thoughts with 
which he closes his article, he affects to think all these things 
which now make Mirabeau so black, as on, not of the skin; 
and says that Time will cleanse him as it is cleansing Crom- 
well and others. This is a very comfortable faith for sinners; 
their powers and noble impulses are themselves, their envy, 
vanity, sensuality, cowardice, and like traits, are mere smut 
which a philosopher need not care for ; such, we think, is the 
fair result of Mr. Carlyle’s moral system, as contained in the 
second reflection at the close of his paper. 

His first, that men are now-a-days not demi-gods, but rather 
god-devils,—-would be more true if “man” were in place of 
“God,”—at least when applied to Mirabeau. And his last re- 
mark, that not we but the Higher Powers made this Mirabeau, 
is but a poor sneer at the disposition to criticise his claim to 
greatness. 

We were sorry to see this article because we fear it may in- 
jure a cause which its author has done more for than any other 
English writer of the day; the cause of True, Living, Spin- 
tual action, against which, in some form or other, most of the 
world is waging war. Religious sectarians and formalists; po- 
litical demagogues and liberty-talkers; business-men, whose fu- 
turity Is next spring; literary idlers, whose immortality is ten 
years; and many an empty gentleman who is a Christian be- 
cause his father was ;—these and countless others do battle 
hourly with the Spirit of Life, and would bind us all to the 
“night-mare, Life in Death,” the Demon of mechanical Reli- 
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gion, Arithmetical morals, and External Freedom. With this 
great clan, the school of Carlyle would grapple. To do so 
with success, they must r wicwnce mt be True; their Language 
must be the living skin of their thoughts, not a spun and made 
up garment; and the views which they take must be from 
their Spirits, not reflected, for effect, by their Intellects. Let 
them but Act up to their Idea, and they will be among the 
greatest benefactors of their race :—if they fall below it, they 
may be laughed at as Merry Andrews, and wondered at as 
Jugglers, but will also be despised as Charlatans. J. H. P. 
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-Art. 4—E X TRACT 
FROM A POETICAL EPISTLE TO A FRIEND; 


Written after seeing Abbotsford. 





To-Day the foaming Tweed I crossed, 
Whirling along its flooded way, 

Through grassy meads which round it lay, 
The gusty south the branches tossed; 
Alternate gleam and shadow 

Chased o’er the hills, with furze so bright, 
Crowning the verdant groves with light, 
And skimmed the wavy meadow. 

I sought in pilgrimage the spot, 

Where, in the ruined Abbey’s shades, 
With ivy mantle overlaid 

Above the grave of Scott, 

A graceful Gothic arch is bent, 

The bard’s befitting monument. 

Peaceful the sunbeams rested there— 
No sound disturbed the sacred air, 

Save whispering winds, the boughs among, 
And warbling notes of wild bird’s song. 
Whither has passed the vigorous mind ? 
The heart so manly and so kind— 

The fancy, light and gay of wing— 
Imagination’s living spring— 
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And Rectitude’s pervading sense, 

With tenderness for guilt and wrong— 
The hope so humble—faith so strong 

In God’s embracing providence— 

The wisdom sage, with childhood’s glee, 
Experience and simplicity, 

Which formed that strong harmonious whole, 
That noble man—that generous soul. 
Doubt not he joys with kindred souls above, 
Peaceful advancing in the light of love. 
Yet sometimes in his heavenly home, 

In memory o’er these scenes may roam, 
With conscious joy, and grateful feeling, 
A sense of beauty o’er him stealing, 
Sweet as the faintly echoed tone 

Of harp-strings, when the music’s done ; 
Clear as the imaged forms, which rest 
Reflected on the lake’s calm breast. 

His presence now seemed hovering near 
To sanctify the spots so dear; 

For mountain, meadow, grove and river 
Are blended with his name forever. 

My footsteps lingered next awhile 
Among the moss-grown tombs, which lie 
To guard old Melrose tottering pile, 
Mute records of antiquity. 

Fallen the sculptured vaulted arch, 

Mid whose deep shadows gleamed the blaze 
Of torches, when in solemn march 

The cowled forms, in lengthened files, 

To midnight mass swept up the aisles. 
Echoes no more the chaunt of praise;— 
Through chink and cleft the sunbeams fall 
Upon the pavement moss-grown now; 
The weeds wave solemn on the wall, 

And crown the clustering column’s brow. 
Yet beautiful is its decay, 

Whether “amid the ruins gray 

Mingle the shine and shade of day,” 

Or “moonlight’s pale uncertain shower 
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Streams on the ruined central tower.” 
It seemed to Fancy’s eye, 

The Poet’s well known form was there, 
Contemplating the scene so fair, 

The greyhound sleeping by. 

Close hidden in embowering shade, 
Upon a slope’s green hollow laid, 
Below, T'weed’s silver current bending, 
And heathery hills the prospect ending, 
Midst shrubbery, and beds of flowers, 
The gothic mansion quaintly towers. 
No dogs of noble pedigree 

Watch by the door with lifted head, 
Listening to hear the well-known tread, 
Or, circling, bound in frolic glee. 

Silent, the hospitable dwelling, 

Lonely, the late so cheerful halls, 
To wakeful heart the lesson telling. 
Like the void armour on the walls, 
The quickening spirit passed away, 
The Immortal from its house of clay. 
The speaking bust, with kindling eye, 
Thick brow, and smile of drollery, 
And imaged forms of friends so dear 
Communing, still inhabits here. 
Untouched, the books, the desk remain 
The vacant chair is placed in vain— 
The aged man ne’er comes again. 

Soft breathing, with soft steps we tread, 
As fearing to disturb the dead. 

The dead—for the sweet spirit’s flown; 
The gentle friend—the muse so tender— 
Who watched each varying look and tone, 
Sweet arts of filial love to render. 
When he who was her joy and pride, 
Was taken from her faithful side, 

Her ministry on earth was done— 

She meekly bowed her head and died. 





Methought, as downward wound the road 
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To Abbotsford’s beloved abode, 

How many of each clime and nation 

Of every age, and rank, and station, 

The good Magician’s genial power 
Brought willing captives to his tower. 
The witching wand is laid aside— 

His genii scattered far and wide, 

To mingle with the tears of earth 

The smiles his spells called into birth. 
With cheerful heart his blessing’s sown, 
The Master is once more Unknown. W. H. C-«. 
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Art. 5—THE CRISIS. 


(Continued from September No. of the Messenger.) 


Yet this spirit of reliance upon names is a prevailing fault. 
We do not know its extent. It is acharacteristic. To prove 
this, we need only refer to the course and conduct of our reli- 
gious and political parties. All, here, is the result of ma- 
chinery. It is drill-work. Attack is carried on, and defence 
conducted, by associated effort and common movement. It is, 
in consequence, the power of party, and not the power of in- 
tellect which prevails. It is the might of the mass, and not the 
might of truth, which rules. And what can be more injurious 
to all virtue and freedom? What can sooner destroy all pro- 
gress’ What power can be more arbitrary? It is despotic. 
It chills free and generous effort. It creates a forced and fro- 
zen uniformity—for who will combat against numbers? Who 
will brave corruption? Who will dare its authority? It binds 
us with aniron yoke. Say not that its aim is good. It can- 
not be so, when the effect of this power is to crush individual 
effort and independent mind. Tell us not that it is exerted 
for the advancement of the people. They are enslaved, who 
live under such authority—who think as others dieect, who 
act as others decree. For what is it to be free? Liberty has 
been defined to be law. It is more—Love of order and obe- 
dience to law are constituents, it is true, in the freeman’s cha- 
racter—But to love and obey God, to heed conscience, and 
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abide by its decisions, this isa higher duty. Yet this duty, law 
does not reach, and cannot enforce. Liberty, then, is not law. 
It is wider and deeper. It is a principle written in upon the 
heart of man, which leads him to seek good and glorious ends ; 
which fills and fires him with the purpose and courage to do 
and dare whatever duty demands. It is conscience, acting. 
Give me, says Milton, the liberty to know, to utter and to 
argue freely, according to conscience, above all other liberties. 
And it is above them all. It is the only true liberty. But 
who possesses it? Can it be borrowed? Can the supine, or 
dependent, or Juke-warm, or neutral in the land, enjoy it? 
Does it rest upon impulse, or enthusiasm, or the shout of the 
multitude, or the burning spirit which it awakens? It comes, 
and can come alone, as we have said, by toil, study, persever- 
ance, action. ‘To possess it— to be loyal to it, we must feel it 
written—cultivate it there, and obey its decree as uttered in 
the still small voice of the great internal monitor; and if all 
could thus act,—if the nation could be taught to know, utter, 
argue according to conscience, we should bear down, scatter, 
crush every power which fetters mind or enslaves man. Then 
would our influence be holy. Then should we be free. 

Were the influence of the nation todie with the age which 
created us, our fears would be diminished. But this cannot be. 
There are, indeed, those, who in action and thought, declare 
that Posterity can care for itself. It is false. It is, too, a cold 
and chilling sentiment, and falls upon the mind like death. 
Posterity will be dependent upon us, as we were dependent 
upon our fathers. Let us dim the light which they flashed 
forth, and our children will grope in darkness. No people, it 
is truly said, will look forward to their posterity, who do not 
look backward to their ancestors. We have todo both. To 
do the one indeed, in a rightspirit, will ensure the other; and 
to be just to both—to remember what has been accomplished 
for us, and what we are bound to secure for others, is the sub- 
stance of our whole duty. Already have we encouragement 
in the disposition of the people—Already have we strong aid 
in the good which has been done, and is doing. We have the 
power of religion; the power of free institutions—the power 
of Schools—the power of the press. These are glorious aids. 
One other power only, is wanting—the power of good habits. 
For posterity, this is the great danger. It is their chief peril: 
for do evil habits bind us now? In another age, it will require 
an earthquake shock to rend and uproot them. Talk as we 
may about revolution, we do not think our country has much 
to dread from it. We may be riven by its terrific energy. 
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But far better had we encounter all its danger, than be bound 
by habits which imbed—enwrap themselves in and around the 
heart, cramping its energy, and polluting its purity. This is 
death. “It is tobe wondered at,” says Mr. Burke, “to see how 
very soon France, when she had a moment to respire, recover- 
ed andemerged from the longest and most dreadful civil war 
ever known in any nation. Why? Because among all their 
massacres, they had not slain the mind in their country. A 
conscious dignity—a noble pride—a generous sense of glory 
and emulation was not extinguished:—on the contrary, it was 
kindled and enflamed.” This saved her. Her habit of dignity, 
pride, her love-ef glory, her emulation, preserved her mind, 
and enabled herto emerge from the darkest trial. Let it be so 
with us, and we are safe. Let it be our habit to entertain just 
and generous views. ‘T’o ennoble and enlarge our hearts with 
high and elevated sentiment—to depend upon ourselves—to 
trust to our own spirit—and the nation, clad in the armour of 
freedom and of faith, will brave revolution, and defy all the 
troublous storms of State. Let us thus act, and we shall be 
just to ourselves, to our ancestors, to posterity. 

We are, we admit, filled with awe when we reflect upon the 
nation’s responsibility. The brightness of our glory, if it be 
fulfilled, all ages will cherish. But if we fail—if with light to 
see and ability to do—if with the privilege of possessing a free 
and unfettered mind—we shrink from the contest, and yield to 
adverse interests, and surrender our glorious heritage,—the 
heritage of being the defenders of liberty and truth—man’s 
curse and heaven’s darker judgment will light upon the na- 
tion’s head. We ask, then earnestly, is this responsibility un- 
derstood? Is it felt? It isnot. For if it were so, if it were even 
dimly understood, and as dimly felt, a different conduct would 
distinguish our people. The youth of the land would have 
their young ardor frozen, ere they could stain their own, and 
thus sully their country’s purity. Fathers, gazing upon their 
offspring, would never dare pollute a freeman’s spirit, could 
they realize that that pollution would taint their blood in after 
times. The man in office—they who regard themselves, and 
are regarded by others as patriots, feeling that their deeds 
could never die, would start back with horror at all low sub- 
terfuge, or heartless deception, or unmanly effort. The nation, 
too, if it understood and felt this responsibility aright, would 
gather in and exert its might in one continued and glorious 
toil for all that is good and noble, and free. 

And may not this be? We know it can. We believe it 
will, But to accomplish this great end, we must labour with 
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a newer and a fresher spirit. We must develope and enforce 
the rights of mind. Mind has never been duly respected. Its 
standard has never been sufficiently elevated. Even here 
where more has been done, and is doing, for man, it is not un- 
derstood. We stand not in awe of ourselves. We want self- 
respect. It isin vain, then, to look for high deeds, and a glo- 
rious career, unless mind---unless the man be more regarded. 
What a revolution would now be effected, if all who are in of- 
fice, or who seek office, should appeal only to the hard sense, 
and honest understanding of the People. How would the peo- 
ple themselves be elevated, if in acting, they always and only 
considered what was right. But to effect this, we must strike 
at the ability, as well as the people, of the land. The former 
leads. It must always lead. The people are to blame, as all 
are, Who do wrong. But those who have light—who possess 
enlarged minds—who own the talents—deserve a harsher re- 
buke, anda severer judgment. For what is the pretext by 
which they cover their approach and cloak their designs’? It 
is liberty. Itis the good of man. No wonder, then, the peo- 
ple are deceived. ‘lo do our duty, therefore, we must com- 
press our strength, and hurl it against those who thus act. 
And here the great battle is to be fought: for with the people 
there can be no difficulty. They are with us in feeling—and 
influenced as they are by the love of country—by swelling sen- 
timents of liberty——they need only light to act with us in fact. 
We want—we can have no nobler material. Be it, that in 
seeking to direct it aright, we have to combat against preju- 
dice and passion, and the power of habit. Be it that we have 
to encounter talent, and the patronage of office—and the op- 
position of aspirants for office. Still we fear not. For wherev- 
er a bosom is ready to be bared in defence of country or of lib- 
erty—there we find a friend of mind and of man. Now the 
nation is made up of such men. Let us then, with the fresh- 
ness and vigor which truth gives, advance in our effort to 
break a selfish and sensual thraldom,—to urge and enforce a 
purer morality—to inoculate the mind of the nation with the 
great principle—the basis of all happiness,—that individual 
mind is the repository and the safe-guard of freedom. 

We must feel, too, above all things, that we can succeed. 
Never yet has man resolved to do good, and failed. The re 
solved spirit is the strong spirit. Let not the stale and sicken- 
ing cry, that we cannot succeed, be heard. We cannot suc- 
ceed! As though mighty efforts were to be stopped by paltry 
fear. As though the patriot’s energy could be thus checked 
and crushed! This is the excuse of the vicious. It is the 
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coward’s plea. Brave men scorn it. When good is to be 
done, or evil averted, they move right on, prepared to act:— 
And this is the true spirit. It is the source of all energy. It 
renders the warrior invincible. It sweeps moral reform on- 
ward with resistless sway. It is omnipotent. Timidity on 
the other hand is the great cause of failure in moral effort. It 
dashes vigor, damps ardor, deadens energy. It is to be drea- 
ded more than any opposition. It is more powerful. We are 
seeking to rouse the nation to a sense of its duties and dan- 
gers. Llow many good men will regard the effort as too vast. 
Kid them look back. Bid them open the book of history, and 
ask by whom it was, and how it was, that the greatest good 
to man has been secured. It has been by individual effort. 
Had Hampden faltered, or Howard shrunk, their names had 
not been deathless, or their deeds humanity’s proud heritage. 
[t is, we repeat it, individual mind, which has secured to us 
our greatest privileges. Thus it has been. Thus it will ever 
be. Good men, then, know not their power. They dream 
not what they can do. We do believe, that were they now 
united, and resolved to act with one spirit, and for one end, 
they would peal forth the truth with a power which would be 
resistless. Away, then, with all fears and doubts. We fight 
for man. ‘To falter in such a cause, is cowardice. To be re- 
miss, treason. Let us rather feel that energy which is vigi- 
lant—which no doubt or despondency can weaken, which 
nothing can drive from its purpose, which waits not for the 
attack, but seeks it, resolved to meet and master all opposition. 
Then will our duty be performed. Then shall we triumph. 
July Ath, 1837. ' C. 


16 o0— 


Influence of Natural objects on the mind.—The poet, the ora- 
tor, bred in the woods, whose senses have been nourished by 
their fair and appeasing charges, year after year, without de- 
sign and without heed—shall not lose their lesson altogether, 
in the roar of cities or the broil of politics. Long 
amidst agitation and terror in national councils,—in the hour 
of revolution,—these solemn images shall re-appear in their 
morning lustre, as fit symbols and words of the thoughts which 
the passing events shall awaken. At the call of a noble sen- 
timent, again the woods wave, the pines murmer, the river 
rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the mountains as he 
saw and heard them in his infancy. And with these forms, 
the spells of persuasion, the keys of power are put into his 
hands. Nature. 
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Art. 6—MORAL HOM@OPATHICS. 


Ir is a happy, as well as a just and charitable belief, that 
there is some truth in all opinions—in all systems of Physics 
and Ethics, and Metaphysics. It is unwise to throw ridicule, 
unsparing ridicule upon any doctrine, that has ever seriously 
engaged the minds of men. For amid the seeming absurdities 
of the most absurd opinions, we may always find some truth 
that will reward us for hunting amid those absurdities, and 
should shield from utter contempt the system to which it be- 
longs. Please bear this thought in mind, reader, while you 
listen to a hasty word upon a system which has been much 
ridiculed, and upon some of the moral analogies, which seem 
to confirm it. 

The Homeeopathic theory of medicine has attracted much 
attention in Germany during the last twenty years, and has 
excited considerable interest in other countries of Europe. It 
has recently engaged the public notice in this country, and al- 
ready we see in our cities the placards of physicians, who pro- 
fess to practice according to its doctrines. The fundamental 
principle of the system is, that such remedies should be em- 
ployed against any disease as, in a healthy person, would pro- 
duce a similar, but not precisely the same disease—simi/ia si- 
milibus curantur---likes are cured by likes. ‘The system was 
first conceived by Dr. Hahnemann, of Germany, while en- 
gaged in discovering the principles, upon which the singular 
power of Peruvian Bark in curing intermittent fevers depen- 
ded. He took the bark, while in good health in considerable 
quantity, and found that it produced an ague similar to the in- 
termittent marsh fever. He seized upon this hint of nature, 
and by many experiments, he sought to find the remedies of 
diseases, by finding what causes would produce the symptoms 
of those diseases in persons in health, and applying these same 
causes to cure the diseases. He etlected many remarkable 
cures, He so simplified the art of medicine, and used such 
simple remedies, that he of course excited the whole body of 
physicians and apothecaries in Germany against him, and was 
forbidden to practice in several of the German cities. 

According to his doctrine then, all diseases are to be cured 
by the use of the very agents, that tend to produce them in 
healthy persons; an intermittent fever is to be cured by taking 
Peruvian bark, which will give an intermittent fever to a 
healthy person: drunkenness is to be cured by a certain use of 
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ardent spirits, and so on through the list of diseases. It will 
be seen at once that this system agrees with a great many 
common notions among our people. It is a common idea, that 
drunkenness, for instance, or the disease of intemperance may 
be cured by administering ardent spirits in certain quantities : 
that if, for example, an habitual drunkard take a jug of rum 
and drink from it, and then fill the vacancy with water, and 
when he is thirsty, drink again from the same jug, and then 
supply the deficiency with water, and thus continue until the 
beverage is so entirely diluted with water, as scarcely to re- 
tain any taste of the rum—it is believed, I say, that the drunk- 
ard will be entirely cured of his craving, and will feel utter 
disgust for the drink, that was before his passion and his 
poison. 

But it is not our object to expound the mysteries of Home@o- 
pathy or to defend its doctrines. Our aim is principally to al- 
lude toa class of mental facts, that seem to furnish analogies to 
the alleged truths of the system of medicine in question. 

Whether or not diseases may be cured by the agents, that 
naturally tend to produce them, it is certain, that moral disea- 
ses are cured by practices, that tend naturally to produce 
them. Take the example, for instance, of persons suffering un- 
der depression of spirits. What is the most efficient method 
of dispelling their gloom---that gloom, that sometimes amounts 
toalmost insanity? Is it by the company of the gay and fr- 
volous?’ No. ‘There is nothing so depressing to a sad spirit, 
as mirthful and frolicksome company : it seems a reproach---it 
refuses sympathy---the loud laugh and sportive talk generally 
serve to deepen the gloom of the gloomy heart. But-give the 
morbid melancholy one a companion, as melancholy as him- 
self—let them talk over their woes and glooms, and they will 
soon find their feelings soothed—their gloom dispelled—and 
most probably each will laugh at his companion’s foolish de- 
pression and lugubrious countenance. As ministers to the 
mind diseased, what ought we to prescribe to a melancholy 
man—which of Milton’s incomparable Odes, L’Allegro or Ii 
Penseroso’? Il Penseroso—say we. The incantation— 


Hail thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail divinest melancholy 





would be far more apt to dispel the terrors of a gloomy brain, 
than the merrier invocation— 


Come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 
In Heaven ’vclep’d Euphrosyne. 
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And then, too, faults may be cured by means, that would 
seem to strengthen them in the common course of nature. 
What better mode of curing children of the habit of using bad 
language, than by making them repeat the oflensive expres- 
sions. I know a very judicious father, who always has resort- 
ed to this means of correcting the bad habits of his children. 
If one of them for instance,used a vulgar or profane expression, 
he would call him up and ask him what he had said, and make 
him repeat the expression in the hearing of all present. This 
was always effectual in correcting the evil habit. Again, a 
schoolmaster of my acquaintance once heard a scholar in a 
whisper call him an old fool. He made the boy repeat the ex- 
pression in presence of the whole school, and thereby inflicted 
the most severe and judicious punishment, that could have 
been imposed. Those were difficult words for the little fel- 
low to pronounce under such circumstances, and he never 
sinned in a similar way again. It would have been far more 
acceptable to him to have taken a flogging or gone to bed 
without his supper, than to say aloud those words, that sound- 
ed so sweet to his ears, when furtively whispered—* You old 
fool, you.” 

Nothing tends so much to cure a man of any erros of 
opinion or conduct, as to see those same errors exemplified in 
another person. We doubt if there ever was a refined or sen- 
sible unbeliever, who did not feel completely ashamed of his 
opinions, and desire to be quit of them, when in company 
with those persons, who make a boast of infidelity, and regu- 
late their lives and conversation by its principles. We doubt, 
too, if there can be any better remedy for those doubts, that 
sometimes cloud the faith of the believer, than the society (for 
awhile) of the open scoffer. We doubt, moreover, whether 
there be any better cure for those in whom bigotry is making 
latent advances, than the intercourse of those in whom bigot- 
ry has perfected itself, and borne its full fruits. 

We are sometimes, especially in our weaker moments, and 
desponding seasons, disposed to turn an eager and inquiring 
glance towards Calvinism, as if that could bring peace and 
strength to the soul. Indeed that man cannot be said to have 
gone through the circle of spiritual experience, who has not 
felt a yearning towards Ca!vinism. In hours of languor and 
despondency, we feel, as if we had no power, and could do 
nothing to please God—we feel, as if the world lay under the 
curse of the Almighty, and Earth were but a vale of tears. 
The mind is then prepared to receive the gloomy dogmas of 
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Calvin—to believe in total depravity, human inability, endless 
Hell, and arbitrary election. 

Now when this morbid feeling—this Calvinistic yearning of 
“Cerberus and blackest midnight born,” is upon us, what shall 
we do in order to throw it off? Not read anti-Calvinistic 
works, or plunge into the gay circle or revelling hall—no; go 
straight to a Calvinistic Church, and you will there see that 
system, so fondly longed for, so fully exhibited in all its black 
and monstrous features, that you will be at least for a twelve- 
month, entirely cured of Calvinistic yearnings. We ourselves 
become a little Calvinistic, as often as once a year, and are al- 
ways cured of the disease by listening to some champion of 
Calvinism. It is very good policy for our preachers to induce 
their hearers to listen once in a while to a warm Presbyte- 
rian sermon. There could be no better safeguard for their sta- 
bility of faith—no more efficient stimulus to their Unitarian 
zeal. They never bless their liberal doctrines so much, as 
when they hear the contrary sentiments in an orthodox church. 

Thus we have seen how likes are cured by likes: similia si- 
milibus curantur; in morals and spiritual things, as well as in 
medicine. Without being much of a Swedenborgian, we be- 
lieve enough in the doctrine of Correspondences to deem every 
fact in the material, finds its correspondence or analogy in the 
moral and spiritual. As a wiser, than we has said, “the laws 
of moral nature answer those of matter, as face to facein a 
The axioms of physics translate the laws of Ethics.” 


glass. 
In this case at hand, we might carry the parailel farther, 
but enough at present. . 
I a 


People talk of the fallacy of illusions, yet are led astray by 
them. ‘They are like insects, which avoid the broad clear 


light of day; but if they see a candle at night, fly into it. 
Jean Paul. 





The Philanthropist, who labours well, does more toward the 
spread of truth than the Controvertialist, however well he 
may preach. For he unites men of different opinions in the 
pursuit of a common object of benevolence, which is the best 
means of removing their mutual prejudices and teaching them 
to sympathize with each other; as that whatever truth any one 
of them possesses, quickly becomes the property of all. The 
best method of imparting truth, as well as of finding it, is to 


. 5 . . 
do the will of the Father who is in Heaven. 
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Art. 7.—A PRAIRIE VOYAGE. 


As yet we had seen no Prairies. It was four o’clock in a 
misty morning when we left the steam boat and took our seats 
in the stage at Peru. This is at the head of navigation on the 
Illinois, and we had, for many miles before reaching it, been 
dragging the sand and scraping hard against the bed of the ri- 
ver. This sluggish stream, with its low shores, loaded with 
luxuriant vegetation, which often springs directly from the 
water, gives one the idea that fever and ague may float on the 
air, ce makes us almost fear to breathe in the evening. A 
dismal sight met our eyes agthe landing at Peru. The black- 
ened ribs of a steam boat, which had been burned twelve hours 
before we arrived, remained on the water; and some of the 
passengers we found in the stage had escaped a fiery death by 
leaping into the river. The boat had been left full of sleep- 
ing passengers without crew or captain, and it was never 
known how she took fire. The remains of one individual 
were discovered after the fire had burned out, and they were 
supposed to belong to a man who was seen to get into his 
berth in a state of intoxication. This melancholy sight de- 
pressed our spirits, and the damp morning mists hanging over 
the city of Peru, which consists of six houses on a muddy 
street, were not exhilerating. We asked how fast we should 
probably travel, and the answer was, “about as fast as a man 
can carry a rail.” A half-drunken Irishman had taken _poss- 
ession of the back seat and refused to give it up to two ladies 
and their gentleman, on the plea that he had put down his 
name first. The driver however was peremptory, and though 
the man was very obstinate, he was obliged at last to yield, 
and take the middle front seat, which may fairly be considered 
the worst place in the stage. This he kept all day very pa- 
tiently, till he was invited to the top, and even this invitation 
he did not dare to decline, but submissively took his seat in a 
cloud of flies and moschetoes. 

If we rode slowly we were glad to do so, since it gave us an 
opportunity to see the beautiful country through which we 
were passing. For afew miles we ascended from the river, 
crossing many branches which feed it, and leaving below us 
the immense trees of the bottom lands, and wagon leads of 
emigrants who had encamped, or were stopping to breakfast, 
or who had been tempted by a clear stream to do some wash- 
ing—doubtless not before it was necessary. Nothing howev- 
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er could look more picturesque than they did, for though un- 
tamely not of ‘nature’s aristocracy,’ they yet occupied one of 
the noblest drawing rooms in her new palace. Kind mother 
nature despises none of her children, and these her sons, crow- 
ded out of their narrow homes abroad, seemed to expand and 
rejoice in the ample elbow room they found here. 

From the hill sides of Peru, the prospect opens far and 
wide—long stretches of wood and level begin to appear, and 
the Illinois winds its northern course far away in the distance. 
But we are not yet upon the prairies, though the innumerable 
wild flowers remind us of the tales that travellers tell of those 
fertile plains. The morning mist has risen and hangs like a 
soft veil in the air, and through its purple haze we see the 
Islands of the Illinois, bearing a mich burden of vegetation— 
elms which might shade a quarter of an acre, and grape-vines 
climbing to their very tops, and crowning them with a greener 
wreath. It seems asif a hundred years had passed in weaving 
their monstrous arms into so close an embrace. We forded 
the Fox River in our coach, and while yet far from tue shore 
were astonished to hear the driver exclaim, “Now, gentlemen, 
if you please, I should like to have you get out upon this rock.” 
There was no use in objecting, so we sprang out and found 
firm footing on the rock, where our agility was all called into 
use to enable us to gain the shore and scramble up the rough 
bank, while the patient horses dragged the still heavy coach 
up a perpendicular steep of ten or twelve feet. Crossing the 
river bottom, we ascended a bluff, which brought us upon the 
edge of a prairie, extending for several miles, till it reached a 
face of rocks supporting a higher prairie. Our road lay through 
a belt of forest trees which skirted the edge of the second ter- 
race, so that we overlooked the Illinois and its Islands, and the 
rich alluvial lands that lie along its shores. There are every 
where intimations of the fact that this country was once cov- 
ered with water, which has gradually worn its channels and 
drained itself offinto the ocean, leaving tract after tract of fer- 
tile land quite fit for the abode of man. The prairies are clear- 
ed lands for him to sitdown upon, and are even planted out 
with bright, sweet flowers, as if to shew that the finishing 
touch was put to his dwelling, and the hour had come for him 
to take possession of it. I noticed many flowers that have 
been long cultivated in the gardens of Virginia and New-Eng- 
land, and which, as they do not grow wild in those parts, must 
have been brought from the mother land. I recognized the 
lichnidia, or Garden Flax, and such Sweet Williams as 1 used 
to wonder at when a boy in my grandmother's garden, though 
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they are less tragrant here. The Golden Coneopsis, which 
was transplanted from the prairies to the gardens of the east 
by Professor Nuttall, still studs these levels with its starry 
eyes. A lovely Aster with innumerable pink petals, and a 
beautiful flower called Prairie Beet, which very much resem- 
bles the Amaryllis, also attracted my attention. Large Ladies’ 
Slippers, with their swelling cups tinged with purple, here 
called. Moccasin Flowers, and that very brilliant flower, the 
Indian Pink, whose glowing transparent scarlet shows like 
flame in the sunshine, blue Spider- Wort, and yellow Wall 
Flower, and many other Aes beauties, unite to form a 
perfect union of colour. These flowers are not scattered here 
and there, but set as thickly as possible, and form a bright mo- 
saic as far as the eye can reach; and indeed to ride for days 
through these gardens of God, gives one a glimpse of Paradise 
itself. Could Eden itself have been lovelier? When I think 
of the young settlements in this lovely State, made up of par- 
ties of brethren and friends from New-England, who bring 
their good habits ready made, and thus enjoy the advantages of 
a new country with the blessings of an old one, it seems as if 
there could never be a fairer prospect of happiness and pros- 
perity. The experiment may here, if any where, be tried, 
whether prosperous outward circumstances are sufficient to 
make human beings happy. 

We are now losing sight of the Timber Islands, and the roll- 
ing country falls level before us, and soon we come upon a 
green billowy waste—a boundless prairie stretching away on 
every side. This prospect, as it was nigh dinner time, was 
rather alarming to our passengers, one of whom now shouted 
to the Driver, “I say, is dinner any where near ?”—“Hallo,” 
said Driver,” looking in with some contempt in his counten- 
ance, “I reckon you were never out of sight of land before,” 
and smacking his whip he started off afresh leaving us quite 
unsatisfied. Presently the sound of his horn proclaimed the 
dinner near, and all heads were protruded to catch a glimpec 
of the town we supposed ourselves to be approaching. But 
the heads were quickly drawn back again with disappointed 
faces, for neither town, nor solitary log-house, nor any thing 
that could conceal one, appeared in sight. Still the horn soun- 
ded, and still on we went, and for a quarter of an hour it 
seemed a farce to blow it, when, rising out of the ground, ap- 
parently, the tops of some trees and the roof of a cabin, that 
had been concealed by a swell in the land, came in sight; and 
we soon whirled up to its door, and jumped out as eagerly as 
hungry men could do. The hones was new and clean, and we 
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had plenty of milk offered to us, which, strange as it may seem, 
is an unusual luxury on the prairies. The endless pastures 
might seem to invite graziers to bring their herds where all is 
open before them, but there are few cattle to be seen in these 
northern parts. The country here is yet almost uninhabited; 
for the few settlers there are make no show at all—We some- 
times reached a tract of a hundred acres, improved with a 
fence, and sown from end to end with corn—now about two 
feet high. Sometimes where we stopped to change horses, 
there was no house at all in sight—nothing but a low log-sta- 
ble, out of which were brought the four fresh horses that were 
to carry us forward the next ten miles. ter 

A very curious geological feature of the prairies is the de- 
tached blocks of granite, which are scattered over the surface 
sometimes half buried in the soil, and sometimes lying as 
loosely as if just thrown there. A plausible suggestion ac- 
counts for their presence here; which is, that they floated m- 
closed in masses of ice from the Rocky Mountains, at a time 
when the whole country was under water, and that as_ the ice 
melted, they were left resting on the spots where they have 
ever since remained. 

Some miles before reaching Joliet, the country falls into a 
dead level, broken only by our road, which follows an Indian 
path known as the Old Soc trail. These trails are used as 
guides for our roads, and are invariably found to be the short- 
est and best routes. They are still quite visible as a hard trod- 
den path, wide enough for only one man to walk in; and lead- 
ing straight and steady over trackless wastes, seem like an im- 
age of the Indian character—so true to its instincts, so haughty 
and persevering in the pursuit of its objects, so unvarying and 
stern in its purposes. As the shades of night gathered, my 
thoughts naturally recurred to the former dark inhabitants of 
these regions, and busy fancy soon peopled the green desert 
with her airy creations. The grass has not yet grown over 
their paths, their hunting grounds still mostly remain an un- 
cultivated wilderness, matchless in savage beauty, and it is 
difficult to realize that they themselves are hundreds of miles 
removed, and that of all who founda home here four or five 
years since, not one is now to be seen. The Pottowottomies 
were a savage and treacherous race—cruel to foe and faithless 
to friend; and we must rejoice that they are removed from 
lands they can no longer subsist upon, to those endless Hunt- 
ing grounds beyond the Mississippi. 


A fellow-traveller pointed out to me the compass plant, 
which is said to guide the Indians by pointing its leaves north, 
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and the rattlesnake weed, which is found wherever that reptile 
inhabits, and is the effectual antidote to his poison. Its leaf is 
like a Cactus, and it is used by expressing the juice into the 
wound and drinking tea made of its leaves. Mt. Joliet and 
the town of J. we reached late in the evening. The town 
seemed large for this region, and many stone buildings were 
patting up. Here we passed the night, and at four o’clock in 
the morning we were again on our way. We forded the des 
Plaines, and travelled for many hours betore breakfast. As we 
drew near Chicago, the country fell into a dead level, absolute- 
ly like the ocean, and leaving the last piece of timber seemed 
like embarking upon its green wastes. We met many large 
wagons, which well deserve their name of “prairie schooners,” 
as their white covers show like sails at a distance. Soon a 
distant appearance of trees and houses came in sight, and an- 
nounced the last city of Illinois, while a bleak wind which now 
arose, reminded us of our vicinity to Lake Michigan. Soon 
masts and sails appeared, and a light-house and distant line of 
blue water made a regular sea-port picture of it, and it seemed 
impossible that we were still “inland far,” The city of Chica- 
go is quite large for an infant of four years growth, and at a 
distance seems to fill one-third of the horizon, so much is it 
spread abroad on every side. We saw the Brig Queen Char- 
lotte coming into port under full sail, and as i turned and 
glided through the narrow channel by the pier which is the 
entrance to the river, many admiring eyes were fixed upon 
her till the difficult manceuver was effected with success. 
Thus ended my prairie voyage, and soon after began that upon 
the Lakes, which to say the truth, was far less interesting. 


W. S&S. 
~o oo 

Arr. 8—LETTERS ON UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. IV. 





MAY 19, 1¢37, 


My Dear M.—Although I have received no. reply to my 
last two letters, I will be unceremonious and coptinue my an- 
swers to your questions. The second question is one which | 
think that you must have asked without your usual reflection; 
at all events it is easily answered. “How can any person read 
the New Testament through without believing in the Trini- 
ty?” I suppose, of course, that you mean any sensible person, 
who is accnstomed to read and think for himself; and J cannot 
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help saying by way of rejoinder, that if it were not for the 
fact that there are very many intelligent Trinitarians, | could 
not conceive it possible that the Trinity and its adjunct doc- 
trines should be found in holy writ. But this sounds so much 
like answering assertion with assertion, that I do not repeat it. 
“To the law and to the Testimony.” Inconsistent as the doc- 
trines referred to seem to be, with reason and good sense, if 
you can find them plainly and intelligibly set down in the Bi- 
ble, I will éry to believe them, and certainly shall not deny 
them. Whatever the New Testament teaches, I acknowledge 
as my religion. By the way, 1 am glad tosee that you refer to 
the New Testament as the standard of Christian doctrine; not 
because | think the Old Testament to be favourable to your 
doctrines, for itis just the coutrary, but because the New Tes- 
tament contains a ful] record and statement of the Christian re- 
ligion, and no doctrine which is not found plainly taught there- 
in, has any claim upon our faith. 

This you and every consistent person are ready to grant. 
It is absurd to suppose that the New Testameut would either 
omit, or teach obscurely, any important doctrine of Christ. 

But the Old Testament is so much made use of by some 
Trinitarians, that | will make one remark upon it before leav- 


ing it; or rather, two remarks. First, that the Doctrine of 


the Unity of God is taught wtihout the least reservation; there 
is no hint, not even the most remote of any “distinction,” by 
which that Unity is divided intoa Trinity. Or if the ingenuity 
af Christians has found such hints, we know that they were im- 
perceptible to those for whose special benefit Moses and_ the 
Prophets were sent. No Jew, either in ancient or modern 
times, has ever found a trace of the Trinity in the Old Testa- 
ment. Amidst all the fanciful interpretations, by which every 
word and letter was made significative of some hidden doc- 
trine, I believe that we find not one single suggestion that the 
Unity of God is in any way divided. Secondly, from the 
time of the Prophet Malachi until the coming of Christ, a 
space of about 400 years, the whole learning and ingenuity of 
the Jewish Doctors were concentrated upon the prophecies 
concerning the Messiah: they applied to him every passage 
which had the most remote reference to him; and perverted 
many passages for the sake of making them refer to him.— 
"hey moreover evidently laboured, as was natural, to magni- 
ly the office and charactor of their expected king, and pple’ 
tohim many exalted titles. Butit is nevertheless certain that 
no Jew ever interpreted the Prophecies to mean that their 
Messiah would be one and the same being with Jehovah. 
lhis assertion is not a matter of controversy, but a plain state- 
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ment of history. Whether the Jews were right of wrong in 
their interpretatiuns of the Prophets, it is certain, that they 
expected their Messiah to be simply the Messenger of God, 
not God himself. That they may have been mistaken, [ grant; 
but the fact is of some importance, that those for whom the 
Old Testament was especially intended, and in whose lan- 
guage it was written, have always agreed, in their interpre- 
tation thereof, with Unitarians. It is a fact which it is hard 
to reconcile with the opinion now held by many Trinitarians, 
that the deity of Christ is frequently and: plataky predicted by 
the Prophets. . j 
These remarks are very important on account of their bear- 
ing upon the meaning of the New Testament. If the Jews 
had always believed that there are several persons in the God- 
head, and that one of them was to come as theisexpected 
Messiah, we should not require any thing more than a plain 
recognition of that doctrine; the burden of proof would rest 
upon those who deny it, and they would have to show, in dis- 
proving it, that the contrary doctrine is plainly, expressly and 
frequently taught, by Christ and his Apostles. But as the case 
actually is, the burden of proof rests upon Trinitarians. They 
must show, not only that there are many passages in the New 
Testament which are or can be made to appear consistent with 
the Trinity, but also that this doctrine is therein distinctly laid 
down, and as we might reasonably expect, laid down asa new 
doctrine. For it was in fact, if taught at all, a new and before 
unheard of doctrine, and required to be definitely stated more 
than any other doctrine that could have been broached. ‘There 
was indeed, among the disciples of Plato, a sort -of Trinity 
taught; but it was no more than one of the many ingenious 
fancies of the day, and was purely a philosophical speculation; 
it did not come at all into the Jewish Theology, nor was there 
any dogma received by the Jews upon which the Trinity, as 
now believed, could have been grafted. If that doctrine was 
taught by Christ, it was entirely, so far as the knowledge of 
those to whom he spoke extended, a new and strange truth; it 
needed, therefore, to be unambiguously and frequently explain- 
ed, in the first place to the Apostles, and afterwards by them 
to the other disciples. In proving the doctrine from the New 
Testament, therefore, it is not enough for you to point out 
what you may deem allusions to it; nor can you claim any of 
those passages which, however favourable, at first sight, to 
your belief, yet admit of a Unitarian construction, for if they 
admit or such a construction, the presumption is that it is the 
true one, and they cannot be used as proofs of the contrary. 
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None but plain, unambiguous passages will serve your pur- 
pose. Suppose that you were now, with your present doctri- 
nal views, sent to a community of Jews as a missionary, and 
were required to write for them such an account of the life 
and doctrines of Jesus Christ as would be sufficient for their 
full instruction—Would you not place the doctrines of the 
“Trinity in Unity,” and of the Deity of Christ in the fore- 
ground? Would you feel as if you had done your duty if you 
left those doctrines to be gathered from incidental allusions, 
or from obscure passages; to which, after all, another con- 
struction could be very well given? No Trinitarian Missionary 
would, or ought to be thus satisfied, for it would be the gros- 
sest unfaithfulness to his trust. The doctrines referred to, if 
true, are the leading doctrines of Christianity, and thus to 
hide them in obscurity, would be worse than trifling. 

You will readily see the drift of these remarks and that they 
have a direct bearing upon the question, “How can I read the 
New Testament without finding the Trinity there.” ‘Are you 
willing to listen candidly to my answer, even if it costs you 
some trouble and not a little surprise?’ I request you then to 
do this; Take the Gospel of Matthew, read it carefully from 
beginning to end and ask yourself, is there anything in that 
Gospel from which a Jewish community would be likely to 
learn the doctrine of the Trinity or that of the Deity of Christ! 
I grant that you can find passages which may be interpreted 
consistently with one or both of those doctrines, and to you, 
aE believe in the doctrines, such passages seem con- 
vincing. But if you will read them again, you will be com- 
pelled to confer, that every one of these passages will admit of 
a Trinitarian construction, without doing violence to the lan- 
guage. Thus, for example, the name “Immanuel” signifies 
“God with us,” and you call it an argument for the Deity of 
Christ; but it would not have seemed so to a Jew, for similar 
names were very common in his nation; “Elijah” means “My 
God Jehovah,” “Elihu” means “He is my God himself.” The 
name “Immanuel” therefore teaches nothing concerning the 
nature of Christ. Again, the form of baptism, “Into the name 
of (or belief in) the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” you 
consider as a proof of the Trinity; but you cannot deny that 
it may mean simply this, “The belief in God as our Father, in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of Ged and our Saviour, and in the 
influences which God by his Holy spirit exerts upon us.” This 
explanation is adopted by many Trinitarians, as also by the 
eminent Pseudo-Trinitarian, Dr. Sam’l. Clarke. The text 
would, therefore, reveal no Trinity to a Jew, nor can it now 
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be called a proof-text. You will find similar remarks applica- 
ble to all the other passages which you have been accustomed 
to regard as favourable to your doctrines. There is not, in the 
whole Gospel of Matthew, a single passage which cannot be easi- 
ly explained without any reference to the Trinity; not one pas- 
sage, therefore, which to the mind of a Jew would ever have 
suggested that doctrine. The same assertion can be made and 
established concerning the Gospels of Mark and Luke. Read 
those books through again and [ repeat that you will find no- 
thing whatever by which any Jew would have been led to think 
that his former notions concerning God were at variance with 

the Christian doctrines or that his belief in the simple Unity of 
God must be modified. I beg of you not to set aside this ar- 

gument carelessly. Remember what the Gospels were written 

for. Each one of them was intended as a satisfactory account 

of the life and teachings of Jesus; they were written for the 

use of different churches, twenty or thirty years after the 

death of Christ, at which time, as it is said in the preface to 

Luke’s Gospel, there were many unauthorized histories of the 

life of Jesus in circulation and, as we know from history, many 

errors concerning Christianity already popular. It is incon- 

ceivable that any important doctrine would have been omitted 

or past over slightly in either one of the Gospels. Much more 
is it impossible that the doctrines of the Trinity and the Deity 
of Christ would have been thus passed over. They would 
have been most carefully explained and insisted on, even as 
they now are by every faithful Orthodox Minister. 

Passing over, for the present, the Gospel of John, which 
contains more disputed ground, and to which I will refer here- 
after, we come to the “Acts of the Apostles,” a book which I 
regard as the most important, in a doctrinal point of view, of 
the whole New Testament. It contains a compendious account 
of the proceedings of the Apostles for the space of about thirty 
years of their ministry, including their addresses or sermons 
to the people upon several important occasions. The subject 
of these addresses was, of course, Jesus Christ, and their pur- 
pose, the conversion of their hearers to Christianity. Here 
then, if any where, we shall find who Jesus Christ was and 
what were his leading doctrines, or at least we shall find what 
the Apostles believed concerning them. If they believed the 
“Trinity” and the Deity of Christ, we shall here find those 
doctrines distinctly taught; nay, every single address would 
teach them plainly; they would be found repeated over and 
over again, as they are now repeated over and over again by 
every Trinitarian preacher; and much more, for it was needed 
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mere then than it is now. But read that book and see what 
is the fact... Read the addresses of Peter and Paul and tell me 
candidly whether there is a sentence in any one of them, 
which a Unitarian cannot repeat, in good faith and without 
any mental reservation. Do you find that Peter and Paul 
ever said, “Ye men of Israel, that Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
ve crucified, was your God, Jehovah Almighty?” That would 
have been Trinitarian preaching. Or do you find it thus; 
“Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you,as ye yourselves knaow—This Jesus hath God 
raised up, whereof we are all witnesses. Therefore, being by 
the right hand of God exalted and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath shed forth this, 
which ye now both see and hear. Therefore let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” This is Uni- 
tarian preaching. As a Unitarian, I would not alter one word 
of it. It expresses precisely my belief, that God has exalted 
Jesus of Nazareth, by his own right hand, to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, both Lord and Christ. But it, in no wise, expresses 
that Jesus was himself the Almighty God; nor is that doctrine 
expressed in any other of the sermons of the Apostles, as re- 
corded in the “Acts.” And how do you account for it? Was 
the doctrine of the Trinity so unimportant that the Apostles 
omitted preaching it? was it so intelligible and obvious to the 
Jews that it needed no explanation, not even so much as to be 
definitely stated? You will not and cannot say so. But if 
you cannot find the doctrine plainly taught in the preaching 
of the Apostles, where will you expect to find it? And since 
you cannot help admitting that it was not thus taught, so far 
as our knowledge of their preaching extends, does not a doubt 
of its truth come into your mind? Would the leading doc- 
trine of Christianity have been thus slighted; and this, by its 
first preachers, when the doctrine was entirely new? An Or- 
thodox preacher who should so slight it now, would be blamed 
and charged with leaning to Unitarianism; but at the first ap- 
pearing of Christianity, such unfaithfulness would have been: 
ruinous. Depend upon it, if you cannot find your leading 
(loctrines distinctly and frequently taught in the book of Acts, 
your doctrines must be wrong. 
Sincerely Yours, W. GE. 
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Art. 9.—ROBESPIERRE. 


Memoires Authentiques de Maximilien Robespierre, Ornes de Son por- 
trait, et de Fac Simile de Son Ecriture, Extraits de ses Memors. 
Tomes deux. Bruxelles, 1830. (Authentic Memoires of Maxi- 
milian Robespierre, adorned with his portrait, and a fac simile of 
his writing, extracted from his Memoirs. Brussels, 1830.) 


Speaking of Lord Byron and of the popular idea, that he 
was a monster of unredeemed evil, Chateaubriand says, with 
much truth, although with his usual exaggeration, that “any 
person, who is destined to live, will not go down to future 
generations, such as he really was; at some distance from him, 
his Epopee commences; his person is idolized; he is transfi- 
gured$ a power, vices and virtues, which he never had, are 
attributed to him; the incidents of his life are garbled, they 
are wrested, they are wrought into a system. Biographers 
repeat these falsehoods, painters fix their inventions upon can- 
vass, and posterity adopts the phantom. Very silly must he 
be, who believes in history. History is a mere fallacy; such 
as it is coloured and fashioned by a great writer. Such it re- 
mains. Were we to discover memoirs proving to demonstra- 
tion, that Tacitus has told egregious falsehoods in his account 
of the virtues of Agricola and the vices of Tiberius, Agricola 
and ‘Tiberius wouid still remain what Tacitus has made them.” 

The character of Robespierre, as commonly regarded, is far 
from being such, as it really was, and perhaps according to 
the sentiment just quoted no light thrown upon it would be 
able to change the common idea. This most conspicuous per- 
sonage in the wonderful drama of the French Revolution is 
commonly believed to have been a vulgar wretch of ignorance 
and profligacy and a horrible monster of crime and _ blood- 
thirstiness. Nor are we about to seek to vindicate his cha- 
racter, but will merely attempt to state some particulars, not 
generally known, that will place this extraordinary personage 
in a truer Jight. 

Two works have recently been published, aiming to vindi- 
cate his memory, the one, which we have not seen, pretending 
to be written by his Sister, a superannuated woman of Paris— 
the other pretending to be an Autobiography, written towards 
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the end of the democratic tyrant’s career, and recently brought 
to light. There is no reason to believe, that either of the 
works were written by their alleged authors. The former of 
them we have not seen: the latter, the Autobiography, is that, 
which lies before us, and bears the title, which we have placed 
at the head of this article. We have not the least idea, that 
Robespierre actually wrote this pretended Autobiography. The 
The Editor states, that being on a visit to a rich and intelli- 
gent farmer in a country village near Vincennes, and happen- 
ing to be speaking of the mystery of Robespierre’s life and 
character, and of the inestimable value of some authentic me- 
moirs of him, the former exclaimed that he could put his friend 
on the track of a precious manuscript, which contained the 
most curious disclosures concerning the personage in question. 
The farmer sent for a peasant, who worked upon his farm, 
and after a moment’s talk with him, the peasant went out, and 
returned with a large roll of papers, sealed at the two ends, 
and tied outside by three ribands, blue, white and red. He 
said, that these papers were given to his mother, by his father, 
who had a married sister in Paris, at whose house Robespierre 
lodged. The Editor, enchanted with the peasant’s statements, 
opened the roll, and found himself, he says, in possession of the 
Memoirs of Maximilian Robespierre, written by his own hand. 

The story of the discovery of the manuscript is very impro- 
bable, and the style very unnatural, when it is considered, that 
the connected memoir professes to have been finished in a time 
of great tumult, at some period after the attempted flight of 
the King in 1792. The work begins witha lackadaisical dedica- 
tory introduction to Rousseau, who was actually an idol of 
Robespierre, and goes on in such a strain, as to convince the 
reader, that it is a forged document and that its facts, which 
are correctly given, have been probably compiled from the 
journals of the Revolution. But it is not the pretended auto- 
biography, that we propose to deal with, but with those other 
illustrations of Robespierre’s life, which are prefixed and ap- 
pended to the Memoir, and which constituted the largest and 
most important parts of the volumes. 

We here have the extracts from fourteen different histories, 
stating their opinion of his life—we have a list of his speeches 
and a republication of his principal writings. The number of 
his speeches before the National Assembly recorded in the list 
amounts to more, than a hundred and sixty, of which the 
dates and subjects are given. Twenty six of his writings are 
here published at length, consisting of essays, legal arguments, 
petitions, eulogies, speeches, discourses, and even poems. The 
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mere fact of his having spoken and written so much amply 
proves, that Robespierre was not the brutal ignoramus, that 
he is generally thought to be. It may indeed be, and has been 
said, that his speeches were written for him, but there is 
nonsense in the idea, that any man can join for years in the 
fearful struggles of a revolution, take part in the most im- 
passioned debates, and say the fitting thing in desperate emer- 
gencies, as if on the spur of the occasion, and yet depend for 
his speeches upon the pen of some hired scribbler. The idea 
should be rejected in the case of Robespierre, as well as in 
that of Mirabeau, who was a giant indeed in comparison of 
the former. Robespierre’s works do not indeed show the 
highest kind of talent, eloquence, but show fervour, respect- 
able learning and good knowledge of his subject in inost cases, 
and always singular knowledge of the interests and passions, 
which he addressed. He was better educated, than most of 
the personages, who figured in the fearful scenes of the Revo- 
lution, and certainly in natural abilities, he was far from being 
a fool. Indeed the unimpeached history of his early life shows, 
that he had always been distinguished for his abilities. 

Francis Maximilian Joseph Isidore de Robespierre was born 
on the 6th of April, 1759, at Arras in French Flanders, and 
was the eldest son of an advocate of the superior council of 
the province of Artois. Losing his father, when very young 
he was indebted to the charity of the Bishop of Arras for an 
education at the College of Louis Le Grand in Paris. He had 
drawn the favourable notice of the Bishop, by his excellence 
at the Public School at Arras, from which, when about eleven 
yeurs old, he was sent to the Coliege at Paris. He completed 
his College studies with distinguished Lonor ; and was so well 
esteemed by his fellow students, that when Louis XVI. after 
his accession to the crown, made his entry into Paris, Robes- 
pierre was appointed by his comrades to make their address of 
allegiance to the new Monarch. He left College at the age of 
nineteen, and began to study law. Having been admitted to 
the bar, he practised law in his native town of Arras, and there 
attained such reputation, as a lawyer and a man of letters, as 
well as for liberal principles, that in 1789 he was sent a deputy 
from the tiers etat of the province of Artois to the States- 
general. But this appointment rather proves his favour with 
the people, than any conspicuous talents, since his colleagues 
were such obscure men, that on a list, that has been handed 
down the name of Robespierre, Avocat, stands at the head of 
the deputies of his province, with a note, that “this man un- 
dertakes to speak for all the rest.” 
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Robespierre spoke early during the famous Session of the 
Assembly of the States-general, and during the progress of the 
Assembly gained distinction among his rivals, and great popu- 
larity, and towards the close, he made and carried one of the 
most important motions—the motion, that excluded himself, 
and all his fellow members from being re-elected in the second, 
usually called the Legislative Assembly. During the existence 
of the Legislative Assembly, which lasted from October 1, 
1791, to September 1792, Robespierre, although not a member 
of that body, wielded an influence great as the most illustrious 
of its members, by his influence with the people, and above 
all by his sway over the Jacobin Club, which had an authority 
with the people, greater than that of the Assembly itself. In 
February, 1792, upon the establishment of the Criminal Tri- 
bunal, he was appointed to the Office of Public Accuser, 
His influence was so formidable to the Legislative Assembly, 
that in April, two principal members of that body denounced 
him before the Jacobin Club, but their eloquence availed no- 
thing against the idolised demagogue—this friend of the peo- 
ple—this defender of the Constitution—this Incorruptible Ro- 
bespierre, as he was commonly styled. He knew the populace 
better, than the refined and philosophical orators of the As- 
sembly ; his impassioned rhapsody availed more with the popu- 
lace, than all the eloquence of a Gaudet or even a Vergniaud. 

In September 1792, after France had been declared a Re- 
public in the Legislative Assembly, it was resolved that a new 
Assembly should be convened on republican principles, and in 
this National Assembly, Robespierre was elected to a seat. It 
cannot be shown, that he had any active part in the massacres, 
that had hitherto been perpetrated, but there is reason to sup- 
pose he favored them from his well known connection with the 
authors of these outrages. Robespierre’s prominence in this 
body, and especially in procuring the death of the King is 
well known. Still he appeared only in the cautious character 
of a Senatorial adviser, and had no active part in the Govern- 
ment. From the 2nd June 1793, the period of the fall of the 
Girondists, the Supremacy of Robespierre begins. The Moun- 
tain party was predominant and he at its head. The reign of 
Terror, although perhaps virtually begun March 10, 1793, was 
not fully established till October 10, when the Girondists were 
executed and the Revolutionary Tribunal unrestricted. Robes- 
pierre sacrificed first the Hebertists, then Danton to his jea- 
lousy, and after nine month’s duration of the reign of Terror, 
his own execution July 28, 1794 brought this horrible period 
toaclose. ‘Then the reaction from democratic turbulence and 
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a final anarchy began, and ere long the Star of Napoleon arose, 
and the Empire of the Man of Destiny was established. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of Maximilian Robespierre. 
It shows, that he was far from being in mind and opportunities 
the degraded creature, that he is commonly supposed to be. 
Let us now glance at his character, and see what we can learn 
of it. In the book before us copious extracts are given from 
the principal authors, who have undertaken to write of the 
life and character of Robespierre. Of these fourteen authors 
cited, five vindicate him from the unqualified condemnation, 
with which his memory is regarded. ‘The opinions concern- 
ing his character have been three-fold. Some have considered 
him a cold blooded man, without sincerity and conscience, 
ready to exterminate three-quarters of his countrymen, if his 
interest required it, destitute of all ability and aspiring toa 
dictatorship of blood. Others have supposed him sincerely a 
fanatic, gifted with moderate ability, devoured by pride and 
envy, incapable of courage ; besides a sincere and incorrupti- 
ble republican although incompetent to the mission, which he 
thought himself called to fulfil. 

Others, finally, have supposed him to have been gifted in the 
highest degree with the qualities, that constitute the revolu- 
tionist, and the virtues, that make the republican ; that he was 
a man of integrity, inaccessible to ambition, and only devoured 
by the desire to naturalize on the soil of France the social sys- 
tem, that could regenerate the country; that all the acts of 
revolutionary terror were to him cruel necessities, which he 
submitted to with pain; that the great infamy of the Reign 
of Terror belongs to the very party, that effected his over- 
throw; and that even on the last day of his life, he was too 
great a patriot to disobey the laws of the convention, that had 
condemned him, and was unwilling to turn against it the bands 
of Jacobins and Parisian Military, who were still devoted to 
his interests. 

Now of these three opinions, if we must select one, we should 
take the second, as by far the most reasonable. The first 
magnifies his depravity and inability: the last is altogether too 
favourable and is as wild in his favour, as the notion, that he 
was a traitor, sold to the interests of the foreign enemies of 
France, is wild in his condemnation. Such an idea of the vir- 
tues and powers of our hero cannot be for a moment enter- 
tained by any sober person, and probably exists only amon 
some of the crazy Democrats of Paris—some of those gentle. 
men, whom Mrs. Trollope so well delineates, as marching the 
streets, with steeple hats, waistcoats a le Robespierre, and 
nightly congregating at the Porte St. Martin. 
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But probably neither of these three opinions is wholly right, 
but each of them have some truth. The great fault of almost 
all, who undertake to theorise upon character is, that they de- 
fine character too much by a consistent rule—they judge the 
human mind, as they would judge a machine, or a logical or 
mathematical formula and seek to give regular consistence to 
that which is the least consistent of all things, the human cha- 
racter, With its various powers, passions and propensities. 
Qualities apparently the most inconsistent often exist in the 
same character. No man is truly consistent. Even in the 
heart of the best man, there are some bad tendencies, which, 
if carried out, and his whole disposition adapted to them, would 
transform him into a fiend. And in the worst man, there are 
some good tendencics, which, if consistently carried out through 
his whole character, would exalt him into an angel. We must 
be prepared therefore to find inconsistencies—to find no angels 
among men, and not a fiend even in a Robespierre. 

Beyond all question Robespierre was frugal and even austere 
in his private character. Even in the day of his boundless 
power, he lived in the humble house, which he occupied, when 
he first came to Paris,as an obscure deputy. Although having 
had the disposal of the public funds, he left a fortune of scarce- 
ly fifty francs at his death some say ten thousand frances, but 
that is only two thousand dollars—a very small sum for a dic- 
tator. At a time of general license and debauchery, he re- 
ceived universal credit, as a man of pure morals, and at a time 
too, when no hypocrisy could screen a citizen’s conduct from 
the omnipresent eye of the people. Now all this display of 
frugality and austerity may have been hypocritical prudence 
it is said, but is it likely, that, if he had felt the passion for 
wealth and debauchery, motives of cold prudence would have 
restrained these passions in such impassioned times? And 
certainly if his frugality, temperance and chastity were the 
result of hypocritical prudence, as is alleged, would it not ap- 
pear, that he had singular force of character in thus subduing 
his passions to his prudence. 

Robespierre seems to have possessed some moral and reli- 
gious ideas—certainly to have had strong convictions of the 
worth of morality and religion. Deeply imbued with Rous- 
seau’s notions of freedom and equality and the origin of gov- 
ernment, he may also have had something of Rousseau’s reli- 
gious sentimentality. Or on the other hand, he may have re- 
garded religion merely in its political bearings, or as affording 
one of the elements, by which men are to be restrained and 
swayed. Whatever may have been the cause, he was certainly 
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the most prominent advocate for the restoration of religious 
faith, At the very time, when Atheism was the profession of 
the nation, and on the very occasion, when the churches were 
closed, the sacred vestments carried about on asses and feasts 
of the Goddess Reason instituted, he declared before an assem- 
bly, certainly not remarkable for godliness, the Jacobin Club, 
his sense of the importance of religien to a nation’s weal, and 
took the chief part in the recognition by the National Assem- 
bly of the existence of the Supreme Being. This speech be- 
fore the Jacobin Club, although not so spiritual, as to inake the 
speaker stand in fear of being called a transcendentalist, is a 
very respectable affair. It got him the name of fanatic among 
many of his party—so much so, thata renegade Atheist bish- 
op declared that Robespierre, himself should be made to ac- 
count to the revolutionary patriots for the fanatical discourse, 
which he had pronounced before the Club of Jacobins. But 
we must remember, that even Ilume was thought superstitious 
and fanatical in Atheist France of that day. 

That Robespierre perpetrated the most enormous cruelties 
is beyond doubt. ‘That he shed blood in such rivers, merely 
for the love of bloodshed is far from being equally certain. He 
was an angel in comparison with some of those, who brought 
on his ruin—with such a fiend of torture, for instance as Collot 
d’Herbois. We must remember in judging Robespierre, that 
his revolutionary course was a struggle for triumph or death— 
he must strike terror into his enemies or find from them his 
death blow. Even those who most condemn his memory, al- 
low that in bringing the Girondi party to the guillotine, he 
only served them, as they would have served him, had he not 
done so: “it was a fight for life between a wolf and a tiger.” 
When we would judge any of the personages of the French 
Revolution, and condemn their monstrous crimes, we must re- 
member, that the times themselves were monstrous, the emer- 
gency was an anomaly,and that there was a contagion abroad 
of blood and terror, that infected many hearts, that had before 
been mild and humane. 

The secret of Robespierre’s strange power has never to our 
mind been fully solved. Indeed, as is well said, we cannot 
expect to understand him fully, since he was very reserved in 
his character, since also nearly all his contemporaries, who 
could have known him intimately, were put to death, and 
since moreover, all who were implicated in the atrocities of 
the Revolution, laid ali the blame on him, and thus he became 
the scape-goat for the sins of a host. But we may trace out 
some of the sources of his wonderful influence, hough we 
may not fully explain it. 
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To great caution and great apparent modesty, Robespierre 
united great enterprise and great ambition. He was so fear- 
ful ef giving offence to the people by seeming to take upon 
hirnself a conspicuous part, or by identifying himself with any 
tneasure of doubtful popularity, that for a long time, he seemed 
to shrink from the distinctions of office. While he actually 
ruled the people at the Jacobin Club, and as a senatorial advi- 
ser, he had, as Scott well phrases it, the cautious resolution to 
be satisfied with the essence of power, without seeming to de- 
sire its rank and trappings. 

Robespierre possessed great political courage and great de- 
cision—not indeed that high moral courage, that will brave 
the threats of the populace and the swords of the army, but 
the courage to join undismayed in the struggle of party posses- 
sion and to denounce his enemies in bold defiance of their 
threats and calumnies. He had a decision, that enabled him 
to act with promptitude, and make proper use of the various 
emergencies of the revolution. He has been called a coward, 
because, when, on his last day, his foes surrounded him, and 
sought his life, he showed fear, and sought to destroy himself. 

It is said, that if he had aught of the spirit of Napoleon, he 
might have put himself at the head of Henriot’s forces, over- 
thrown every foe and made the Ninth Themmidor, instead of 
the day of his death, an 18th Brumaire of glorious triumph. 

Sut it must be remembered, that it is one thing to command 
an army with courage, and another thing to be courageous in 
council, or in civil life, and that moreover, the bravest men 
have shown craven fear, when in danger of assassination like 
the wretched out-laws, shut up in the Hotel de Ville. Even 
the lion of the Alps, the fearless Napoleon himself was fearful, 
as a timid child, when on his journey to Elba, he apprehended, 
each moment, as he passed through the South of France, that 
the assassins’ steel would penetrate his carriage, and the blood 
of thousands slain in battle be avenged upon the murderer. 

Robespierre was a powerful orator—not a Cicero or Demos- 
thenes, or Mirabeau—not a maker of eloquent orations, but 
an orator, who knew well the time and occasion on which he 
spoke and the passions, which addressed. His worst enemies 
allow, that his speaking had more power with the people, than 
that of any other man. Scott indeed says, that he had a 
miserable, affected, bombastic style, that drew on him general 
ridicule, until other circumstances gave him consequence ; this 
is untrue: Robespierre was distinguished by a speech at the 
very opening of the States-general, when he was an obscure 
deputy, and his speeches, that are handed down to us are by 
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no means contemptible. They are highly impassioned, flowing 
and very appropriate to his audience and his occasion. In 
his last speech in reply to his accusers, there is something even 
of magnanimity. No one can deny, that he was an orator, 
who understood effect in regard to speaking. Speeches like 
his can be no more fairly judged by the meagre words handed 
down to us, than Whitefield’s sermon delivered in a thunder- 
storm, can be appreciated by the printed copy. Print the 
thunder, said Whitefield, and then you can have my manuscript 
and can appreciate the discourse. Print the stormy times of 
the Revolution and the emergencies of those days, and then 
we may duly estimate the eloquence of Robespierre, the most 
efficient of all Revolutionary orators. 

Robespierre was not certainly much indebted to personal 
appearance for his success, unless indeed his singular ugliness 
made him acceptable to a populace, who waged inch war 
against aristocracy, that they may even have disliked nature’s 
aristocracy, the beautiful in form, and liked their hero the 
better for his republican uncomeliness. The portrait in the 
volume before us, has quite an insignificant although amiable 
look, and would seem to belong to a French cook or barber, 
rather than to the chief of a Revolution. He was below the 
common stature, ill-shaped, and awkward. A convulsive mo- 
tion appeared in his hands, neck, eyes and shoulders. His 
voice was sharp and unpleasant, and his manners harsh and 
unprepossessing. Strange indeed that such a man should have 
gained the Empire of La Belle France—the land, where beauty 
is idolized, and grace omnipotent. 

We are disposed to believe, that Robespierre passed through 
a great change in his revolutionary career, that he was, like 
the greater part of the world at that day, at first the sincere 
advocate of Jiberal principles and friend of the revolutionary 
cause and that when he had once tasted of power, he was 
driven to every enormity to maintain it, and became corrupt. 
The nature, that otherwise might have been mild, and been 
confined to an obscure province, was cast upon bloody times, 
and its worst faculties were roused and preternaturally stimu- 
iated. The young lion tasted of blood, and he that, other- 
wise, had been gentle, became a ravening monster of cruelty. 
All great revolutionary characters have gone through some 
such change. First honest enthusiasts, they become sangui- 
nary tyrants, whom no emotions of pity or principles of jus- 
tice, will stop in their mad career. ‘Let the life of a Mahomet, 
a Cromwell, a Rienzi bear witness to this truth. 

We might enter into an examination of the contested point, 
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whether Robespierre wished, and had determined, as Napoleon 
maintained, to put an end to the reign of Terror and to estab- 
lish liberty and law. But we have already written enough 
upon him, and must forbear. 

In closing this notice, we will give two passages from the 
life of Rebespierre, which exhibit as striking a contrast in the 
fate of an individual at two periods, very near each other, as 
any which history contains, we translate from Miquet’s his- 
tory of the French Revolution. On the 12th of June, Robes- 
pierre presided at the celebration of the festive of the Supreme 
being. Hardly more than a month elapsedand he was stretched 
a mangled corpse beneath the guillotine. 

“Robespierre was unanimously appointed president of the 
convention, that he might preside as pontiffs at the great fes- 
tival. He appeared in this ceremony, at the head of the As- 
sembly, his form radiant with confidence and joy—an appear- 
ance very unusual with him. He walked about fifteen steps 
in advance of his colleagues, alone, in a splendid costume, bear- 
ing in his hands flowers and ears of corn, and was the object of 
universal attention.” 

A month passed on, and this high priest and idol, after vain- 
ly trying to shoot himself, was dragged on a wretched cart to 
execution. “His head was wrapped in a piece of bloody linen, 
his face was livid, and his eye almost lifeless. An immense 
crowd pressed round the car, and shewed the most turbulent 
joy. They congratulated and embraced each other, they filled 
him with imprecations and drew near to examine him. The 
Gens d’Armes pointed him out with their sabres. The nature 
of his previous wound, from which the cloth had not been re- 
moved till the executioner tore it off, added to the torture of 
the sufferer. The shattered jaw dropped, and the wretch 
yelled aloud to the horror of the spectators. Robespierre was 
the last to mount the scaffold. A shout of applause arose, the 
moment his head fell and the shout was prolonged many 
minutes.” 

So fell Maximilian Robespierre in the 35th year of his age— 
the most notorious personage in the most notorious era of mo- 
dern history. 

It has been said that the couplet of which this is a transla- 
tion forms his appropriate Epitaph— 


‘Here lies Robespierre—let no tears be shed, 
Reader, if he had lived, thou hadst been dead” 


Not quite so bad as this. A tear is due to this wretched man’s 
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fate, his many temptations, his great sufferings—a tear of sor- 
row, that governments should ever be so tyrannical, as that of 
Old France and should call up a Robespierre in vengeance ; 
and that a people should be so intoxicated with liberty, as to 
riot in anarchy and create the horrors of a Reign of Terror 
and inspire the cruelties of a Robespierre. Be his power a 
warning to tyrants—his fate a lesson to demagogues. 


August 30, 1837. s. 0, 
I> oO 
Art. 10—ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, AT GENEVA. 


Most of our readers are aware that Geneva has an estab- 
lished Church, and that this established church has become 
Unitarian. The very birthplace of Calvinism, where for many 
years that stern reformer presided, is now the fountain of 
a much more enlarged and generous system of faith. Those 
who consider Unitarianism as equivalent to Infidelity, of course 
regard this fact-with great alarm and grief. Accordingly, we 
often hear modern travellers lamenting, in wailing Jeremiads, 
the departure of Genevan Calvinism, thus slain on its high 
places. It pleases us therefore to quote from an Orthodox 
source, a testimony of adifferent kind. Mr. R. J. Breckinridge 
of the Presbyterian church, pastor of a church in Baltimore, 
by birth a Kentuckian, by profession at first a lawyer, after- 
wards a clergyman, by spirit and habit a polemic, the deadly 
foe of all heretics but especially of Roman Catholics and New 
School Presbyterians, the leader of the majority in the last 
General Assembly, and distinguishing himself there for deeds 
and words of which perhaps the less we say the better—this 
gentleman lately made a tour in Europe, and has published his 
observations in some very good papers, called “Memoranda of 
Foreign Travel.” We quote the following passage from his 
account of his visit to Geneva. 


“It would give me great pain, to produce a false impression in 
regard to this interesting community. And I see myself liable to 
be misunderstood on two points: the first, that some may suppose 
the National church to be worse than it is; the second, that others 
may consider the people better than they are. I spent two Sabbath 
days in Geneva, on a part of one of which I worshipped in the an- 
cient Cathedral of the city—the place where the wise and holy men 
| have so often referred to laboured with joy and success for so long 
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a period. It was the afternoon; and the congregation seemed but 
a handful in the immense area. The pastor took for the exercise, 
the first twelve verses of the fifth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel; 
and to my great surprise and sincere delight, expounded and en- 
forced the passage with clearness, truth, and fervour. I asked the 
person who sat next to me to write on my card the pastor’s name, 
He wrote M. Barde; I was grieved to learn, from every quarter, 
there were not many ministers, and perhaps hardly another pastor, 
(for in this church the sound and scriptural distinction between 
the two is still preserved) from whom I should have heard doctrine 
so decidedly evangelical. I had also the pleasure to make the ac- 
quaintance of two of the Venerable Company of Pastors whose 
kindness deserved my thanks as much as their intelligence excited 
my interest. And in general, I think the lives of the members of 
that body are in private blameless to a degree not common either 
in most established clergy or decided errorists.” 


This passage is certainly highly honorable both to the Uni- 
tarian Clergy of Geneva, and to Mr. Breckinridge. It is sure- 
ly honorable to the Venerable Company of Pastors that their 
manner of life, their preaching, and Christian department 
should have afforded no ground for objection to so lynx-eyed 
a critic as Mr. Breckinridge, who went among them full of 
prejudice; but should have so changed his feelings as to com- 
pel him to give such unqualified testimony in their favour. 
And it is equally to his honor, that though looking for evil, he 
was also able to see good; that seeing it he also bears open 
witness to it, without fear of the consequences of his admis- 
sions. It is to his honor, that he had his mind open to under- 
stand what was good even in the ranks of his opponents; and 
that unlike many partisans he was not afraid to make public 
the virtues and good qualities of his opponents. On these two 
points, namely, the state of the Geneva Church, and the cha- 
racter of R. J. Breckinridge, we would make a few more re- 
marks. 

It is too often the misfortune of controversy, that parties 
holding opinions which are denounced and opposed are driven 
into extremes in defending them. Those for instance who dis- 
card the Calvinistic doctrine of absolute decrees, and dislike 
the way in which God’s Sovereignty is set forth as the sole 
reason for obedience, are apt to lose sight of the sovereignty 
of God altogether. Those who contend for the rights of reason 
and the rights of man, are apt to lose sight of the claims of 
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religion and the demands of God. We are glad therefore to 
know that the Geneva clergy have escaped this danger. Their 
works, so far as we have seen them, especially those of Chene- 
viere and Cellerier, translated by Mr. Ware for the Christian 
Examiner, are remarkable not more for their liberality and 
reasonableness than for their fervent piety and scriptural cha- 
racter. The sermon alluded to by Mr. Breckinridge, proba- 
bly treated of the beatitudes not only in their outward mani- 
festations but their inward root in the experience of a regenerate 
heart. But there is no reason to suppose that he would not 
have been equally well pleased with any other of the Company 
as well as M. Barde. He could not have been expected to 
have given up his prejudices at once, and he consoles himself 
for liking M. Barde by the thought that he should certainly 
have disliked any body else. This phenomenon we have often 
observed. People give up their prejudices bit by bit. When 
they read a liberal book, or go for the first time with much 
trembling into a Unitarian Church and meet to their surprise 
with Christianity, and are forced to admit it to be such, they 
try to reconcile their present experience with their former 
opinions by saying “Well, he’s no Unitarian I know”— or 
“The others don’t write so, I’m sure.” We may therefore 
presume, that, if Mr. Breckinridge had an opportunity of 
hearing the rest of the Geneva clergy he would have liked 
them as well, or nearly as well as M. Barde. And it is much 
to their credit, that while contending so earnestly for the rights 
of the human mind and subjected to so much obloquy on ac- 
count of their opinions, they should have been able to keep 
uppermost and prominent the religious side of truth. 

We are pleased also with what Mr. Breckinridge says of 
the private character and lives both of pastors and people at 
Geneva. Without detracting at all from the evident candour 
of Mr. B. it is plain that such praise from him must mean a 
great deal. He went to Geneva disposed, as he himself inti- 
mates to find every thing wrong. And the treatment which 
he receives from the clergy, what he sees of their worth and 
intelligence, and of the blameless lives of their people, extort 
from him the testimony above recorded. Truly these people 
must have faithfully followed the Apostles’ direction to have 
their conversation honest among the Gentiles, that whereas 
they speak against them as evil doers, they may, by the good 
works which they behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. 
And how delightful it is to see the moral influence of a Chris- 
tian life working with such irresistible power on the heart of 
a stern zealot. The zealot who has all his life thought that 
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Christianity lay in opinions, is struck with irresistible wonder 
and admiration by coming in contact with a society in which 
Christianity has passed into the heart and been taken up into 
the circulation of the social system. Forgetting his allegiance 
to a denouncing creed, he is forced to express the pleasure he 
receives from the sight of this practical Christianity. 

A word now about Mr. Breckinridge himself. We speak 
freely of public men, because we consider them as public pro- 
perty. They are historical facts ; types of principles; emblems 
u) of prevailing sentiments; embodyments, exponents, visible 
concentrations of feelings, desires, and beliefs, vaguely floating 
through the community. Hence they ought to be studied, for 
by knowing them we learn to know their age and time. The 
influence of a great man over a people arise from the sympa- 
thy and community of sentiment between him and it. The 
community sees itself reflected in his doings and sayings—sees 
itself idealized as it were, and brought to a focus. In loving 
and glorifying a great man, we therefore love and glorify our- 
selves; our own feelings and sentiments. He expresses our 
thoughts better than we could—so we admire him. 

In the Presbyterian church at the present time we find two 
sorts of leaders and chiefs. The one sort, who belong mostl 
to the new school party, we have described often enough al- 
ready. They are the politicians, manceuverers, Jesuits—they 
are always arranging and plotting and endeavouring to do 
things in a roundabout way. They are men of expedients, 
balancing doctors, Talleyrands; they consider themselves very 
practical kind of men, but they lack a hearty and honest love 
of truth. Mr. Breckinridge is not one of these. 

Of the second class we have had less to say, because we 
have studied them less. Their faults and merits are of ano- 
ther sort. They have seen one side of truth, and do not know 
that it has any other side. They are narrow and bigoted, but 
honest and sincere. They are intolerant, but transparent and 
plain spoken. They disguise nothing, not even their own 
shallowness. They are dogmatical in opinions and tyrannical 
in conduct. Yet their minds are not closed against the light, 
and when it happens to get in, it often revolutionizes their 
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iI faith and conduct. From such men converts are made, for 
i having believed their opponents to be wholly and totally wrong, 
when they come to find some truth in their views, they are 
very likely to go over to them and adopt them altogether. 
They do not so much enlarge their views, as change and re- 
model them entirely. The history of their minds is full of 
epochs and crises; their experiences are sharp and distinct; 
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when they get a new idea, it fills for a time the whole heaven 
of their thought, they are wholly absorbed in it, and are fanati- 
cal and ultra in the devotion they pay to it. They are the 
ultra men, the radicals and often the fanatics of their day. 
But as they see things one by one, they see them clearly, and 
their experiences are very distinct—therefore they are always 
interesting to the student of human nature, which Shakspeare 
knew, when he made the meditative Jaques say 


“To him will I.—Out of these convertites 
‘There is much matter to be heard and learned.” 


To this class, as we think, Mr. R. J. Breckinridge belongs. 
He has all their honesty, all their onesidedness, all their intoler- 
ance. No doubt before he went to Geneva, he thought Uni- 
tarians little better than Atheists; after staying there a few 
days, he is ready to praise them; had he stayed a month, very 
likely he would have become a Unitarian himself. In another 
part of the same letter from which we have quoted, there is a 
remark which indicates a feature of his mind. It is speaking 
of a small sect in Geneva whose “grand idea is to form a new 
apostolic order of things; and their grand means of doing this, 
to limit their views exclusively to the pages of the Bible.” 
This, as our readers know, is also the idea of the so-called 
Campbeilites in this countty, and is carrying out to an extreme 
the principles of Protestantism. Mr. B. doubts the practica- 
bility of this scheme, and repeats what he calls a striking re- 
mark of a professor in Geneva, that “we ought not to over- 
look entirely what God has taught us; by his providence, and 
through his church, for eighteen centuries.” “In settling the 
question of fact,” says he, “as to what was the Apostolic 
church, they must necessarily err who shut their eyes to what 
the true church has been during these eighteen centuries that 
the spirit has rested in their bosom.” This is all true—but 
only think of Mr. Breckinridge, who has spent half his life in 
fighting the church of Rome, bringing forward as a striking 
and novel idea, that principle which is the truth in the mass of 
Catholic error. It is true, that the Bible must bea dead letter 
except we have loving Christians to interpret it to us—the 
true church universal is the interpreter of the Bible—the Bible 
however, according to the Protestant creed is the only rule of 
faith and practice. But Mr. Breckinridge has been contend- 
ing against the Romish church with the utmost zeal, without 
seeing or admitting the grain of truth which it contained. 
Hence he never could have convinced or converted a Catholic, 
and herein is an example of the character of his mind.—Enrror. 
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Arr. 11—A TIME-SERVING CLERGY. 


Miss Martineau stigmatizes the American Clergy as a time- 
serving race. She says, that few of that body are independent 
in their course; that they avoid meddling with public opinion 
when they do not agree with it, and however great abuses 
may exist in the community that they do not love to “commit 
themselves” and endanger their popularity by openly expressing 
their feelings. This she says, we suppose, (for we have not 
yet had an opportunity of reading her book, and speak only 
from hearsay,) because the clergy are generally disposed to 
keep aloof from the subject of abolition, which in her view is 
the greatest of sins. But there are other reasons besides fear 
by which clergymen are induced to pursue this course, which 
the over-zealous abolitionists are, in charity, bound to consider. 
The clergy, indeed, occupy in many respects no enviable posi- 
tion. They are public teachers and every body cries out with 
wrath and “honest indignation” if his particular opinions are 
not taught. Especially does every society and association, 
from the anti-tobacco up to the anti-slavery society, take it 
hard if the clergy do not, one and all, make themselves its 
mouth-piece. It is quite forgotten, apparently, that clergymen 
may have opinions of their own, or that they may have con- 
scientious objections to bringing this or that subject into the 
pulpit, or possibly that they may not have made up their own 
minds and do not like to act hastily; all this and every thing 
else which charity might find to suggest in their behalf is for- 
gotten or not thought of, and the Minister of Christ is con- 
demned unheard and branded with the most contemptuous 
names, if he does not go the whole length of satisfying the de- 
mands of every half-crazy reformer. This is rather unfair. 
As regards abolition, the considerations which prevent the 
majority of clergymen from taking an active part are various 
and weighty. All of them are probably opposed to slavery in 
principle and would gladly sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
removing it from our land; at least, we hope so. Nearly all 
are ready to express such convictions plainly when called upon. 
We do not believe that their comparative silence in the pulpit 
proceeds from insensibility to the evils of slavery nor from fear 
of censure. It proceeds sometimes from the peculiar situation 
of the individual, which may often be such that his silence is 
an imperative duty; but we need not resort to such cases. 
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The intrinsic difficulties of the question are enough to make 
their apology; if not their justification, easy. The question 
is very intricate ; mixed up with politics; placed by the vio- 
lence of popular feeling almost beyond hope of calm investiga- 
tion. In most of the cities and towns throughout the country 
the clergyman must sacrifice his general vv need as a Chris- 
tian minister, by taking it up; his first sermon upon the subject 
(if preached in abolition-style) would put his parish in arms 
and make his dismissal necessary, if it did not also endanger 
the safety of his church. Or if consequences so fatal should 
not follow, it is certain that at least one halt of his hearers 
would feel cause of resentment and lose their confidence in 
him. This is true, we believe to such an extent, that it is 
very hard for a man to be a clergyman and an “abolitionist” 
at the same time. He must (sostrong is public prejudice) for- 
feit his place and influence as the first, at the moment when 
he appears as the second. Now add to this what has been 
already referred to, that the intrinsic difficulties of the ques- 
tion of slavery are such that it is hard to decide what course 
ought to be pursued, (whether immediate or gradual emanci- 
pation, or colonization,) and what measures ought to be adopted, 
and we think that what has been called the hesitating and 
time-serving conduct of ministers deserves a milder name. 
There is much room for a conscientious man to doubt in such 
acase. He may have the cause of freedom at heart and yet 
not know how to proceed. And moreover there are other 
good causes which he is bound to love equally well, which are 
more within his province as a minister, to whose claims upon 
him he must first attend. WwW. @. E. 


06-20 
Art. 12.—INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW. 


Introduction to American Law, designed as a First-Book for Students. 
By Timothy Walker ; one of the Professors of the Law Depart- 
ment of Caincinnati College. 


The main object of this work, as its title implies, is to furn- 
ish a first text-book, for the student of law. It is designed to 
relieve the embarrassment, which is felt by the inexperienced 
reader, in his first perusal of the English treatises on the com- 
mon law—arising from his inability to distinguish the princi- 
ples, which are applicable to our different social and political 


condition. It is a plain, clear and condensed outline of the 
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American common law, with a brief view of proceedings in 
Courts of equity. Such a book has long been wanted. No 
student, who remembers the uncertainty and perplexity, which 
dampned the ardor of his first studies, can avoid the reflection, 
that a work of this character would have saved him from some 
discouragement and infinite doubt. The common law of Eng- 
land, and that of America are by no means identical. The 
last springs from the sources of the first, but for two centuries 
their course has been somewhat divergent. 

The common law has always been, with its professors—from 
the time when Fortescue wrote his grave and pious dialogues— 
“De Laudibus Legum Angliae ;” down to the latest commen- 
tator—the theme of high and deserved eulogy. One of its 
characteristics, upon which its admirers dwell with most en- 
thusiasm, is that wonderful power of adaptation, by which it 
ever meets the exigences of changing times, which has enabled 
it, from the earliest ages, generally to lead the way—and al- 
ways to keep pace with, and regulate in its course, the advance- 
ment of society and the progress of civil liberty. Containing 
in itself the seeds of British freedom—its progress has been 
sometimes slow and difficult,—at intervals it was stationary— 
rarely receding under the pressure of power, and sometimes, 
as at Runnemede, and in the Convention of Estates in 1688, 
springing forward a century ata step. In itself but a collec- 
tion of principles, founded in the purest reason and in the na- 
ture of man, its power could not be escaped or destroyed by 
the mutations of the times. It reached forward and regulated 
human actions, in all their changing scenes, because the nature 
of man remained unchanged. It has thus—still correctin 
human infirmities, and controlling human passions—adapte 
itself to all the wonderful improvements of modern times, ex- 
tending with the vast extension of commerce, advancing with 
the rapid advance of the arts, embracing and regulating all, 
with a power as universal and expansive as that of the atmos- 
phere, governing every action of man, as-that encircles every 
object in nature, with its equal, unfelt but irresistible pressure. 

When our ancestors brought with them, to this country, 
their “precious inheritance—the blessings of the common 
law”—these great principles remained the same—for they are 
imperishable—but their operation was essentially changed. 
They were to be applied to new conditions, and .to govern a 
different community. Many of their ancient applications to 
the old order of things were, of necessity, unknown here. 
The great distinctions which divided society in England were, 
for the most part, unacknowledged. One great branch of the 
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law, at that time by far the most important—that relating to 
Real Property—had happily escaped, in passing over the seas, 
many of the artificial rules and burthensome tenures, which 
encumbered it. The whole system of feuds—and with it that 
vast and cumbrous, but—in every minutest part—most deli- 
cately wrought structure that arose from it—though it has left 
its impress and peculiar forms still deeply stamped upon cur 
Jaw—in its spirit passed away ; and with it, passed away much 
of the immense and curious learning—the nice distinctions, 
visible only to the long practised eye—the attenuated theo- 
ries—and the artificial, yet after all, wonderfully subtile and 
exact logic, of ages, which delighted themselves and wasted 
their intellect, in infusing into every branch of literature and 
science, their metaphysical] subtleties and scholastic conceits. 
Thus in the first transplantation of the common law to a new 
soil, commenced an unlikeness to the parent stock. Then fol- 
lowed the American revolution—an event which completed 
the entire change in the constitution of society and govern- 
ment, which the emigration of the colonies had begun ;—an 
event which gave, indeed, new life and vigor to the pure prin- 
ciples of the common law, but which wrought greater changes 
in its provisions, than had been effected at any previous era 
in its history;—changes far more important than those caused 
by the haughty barons of John—by the parliament which 
abrogated the military tenures, at the restoration of Charles, 
or the profound civilians of the convention, which drove his 
obstinate brother from the throne. 

‘Thus the divergence, which had long before commenced be- 
tween the English and American common law, was now ren- 
dered more distinct; and succeeding years have not tended to 
lessen its wideness. It is not strange then that the youthful 
student, just stepping on the confines of this boundless study, 
with a treatise upon English law in his hands, unable to de- 
termine how far our different political organization may modify 
the provisions which he is learning, should be led into confu- 
sion and doubt, which are embarrassing to his uncertain and 
difficult progress. A work, which should first give him a clear 
and definite outline of American law—rather as a map to 

uide his future progress—would render his despondent and 
infirm steps, cheerful and confident. Such is the purpose of 
the present treatise, and one which we think it well adapted 
to fulfil. : 

But the admonition of the author must not be forgotten— 
that this book cannot teach the law--it can give but an intfo- 
duction to its study. The sciolist and the pettifogger may 
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content himself with Walker and Kent, and may “hang upon 
the outskirts of the profession,” busied, with his form book 
and volume of statutes, in his “petty war of village vexation ;” 
but he who has a just application of the dignity of the profes- 
sion to which he aspires, and of the vastness of the science, 
which he has undertaken to compass, with a spirit equal to the 
task, has a far different work todo. The great principles of 
the common law, whether in England, or in America, or in India, 
are the same—and they must be sought, at the fountains 
whence they have sprung. He, then, whose ambition leads 
him to aspire to the character of a perfect lawyer, must “wholly 
addict himself to the admirable sweetness of knowledge and 
understanding,” which is to be found in the pages of the old 
reverend judges of the law, and be as familiar with the modern 
English decisions, as if he expected to rustle his silk robes in 
Westminster Hall. The ‘twenty year’s studies’ of the ancient 
lawyers, become a reality to him. His heart must not be suf- 
fered to sink within him, as he looks upon the long shelves of 
reporters and commentators. From the period of the English 
Revolution, he must be especially familiar with all the impor- 
tant decisions of the English courts. He will, there, come 
within the sphere of those great minds which have illustrated 
every branch of the law. He will gather instruction from the 
profound wisdom of Holt—the lofty genius of Mansfield—and 
from the bright array of their successors, who for exalted 
talents, vast erudition, unwavering integrity, intrepid firmness 
and sublime and tranquil dignity—have no rivals in the culti- 
vators of any other science ;—and multitudes of whose deci- 
sions—particularly in that great branch of the science—com- 
mercial law—are directly applicable to cases, daily arising in 
our own tribunals. Nor may the older reporters be neglected ; 
for in their precise and dramatic language, are to be found 
manv of the principles that lie at the foundation of the law 
and must forever govern its decisions. In his researches into 
the antiquities of the law, the abridgments of Fitzherbert and 
Brooke will inform him of the contents of the year books—he 
will find “sweet and delectable fruit” in the venerable sim- 
plicity of Saunders, in the select cases of the accurate Yelver- 
ton, in the concise and didactic reports of Croke and in the 
copious and rambling discussions of Hobart; and, following 
the instructions of my Lord Coke, to these “he may add the ex- 
quisite and elaborate commentaries at large, of Master Plow- 
den, a grave man and singularly well learned, and the summary 
and fruitful observations of that famous and most reverend 
judge and sage of the law, Sir James Dyer, Knt.—and mine 
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own simple labors.” Above all, he must give his soul—not 
without devotion—to long and silent communion with the an- 
cient sages of the law, mntil his mind is coloured by the rich 
illuminations shed upon their quaint pages, and his spirit im- 
bued with some portion of their reverent regard and enthusi- 
astic admiration, of the noble science to which their lives were 
given. He must not be unacquainted with the classic Bracton ; 
nor may Britton and Fleta and St. Germain and Littleton be 
neglected—he will find amusement in the “Centuries” of the 
sturdy old royalist, Jenkins, and he must look unappalled upon 
the ponderous folios, which contain the “simple labors” of 
Coke. In fine, the American lawyer must add to an accurate 
knowledge of the decisions of our own courts, a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the history and progress of the English law, 
from the period of Edward the Confessor, down to the happy 
reign of her beautiful Majesty—Victoria the First. 

But we are indulging too long in remarks, that would fiad 
a more appropriate place in a magazine of an exclusively pro- 
fessional character; and are losing sight of the main purpose, 
for which we have taken up this book, which is to call to it, 
rather the attention of the public, than of the profession;—but 
we will make no apologies to those who regard, with the same 
feelings as ourselves, the prevalent indisposition to study (a 
word which has nearly lost its meaning among us,) and the 
general inclination to rest satisfied with superficial attainment 
—nor to others. 

Whatever may be its merits as a work for students of law, 
we think this book may be far more widely useful to the pub- 
lic at large. The singular ignorance which prevails out of the 
profession—even among the best educated classes in this coun- 
try—of the principles of the laws by which they are governed, 
seems to usa phenomenon. That the great mass of the peo- 
ple—who read too little of any thing—should have their know- 
ledge of the law limited to the vague and loose notions, which 
they acquire by attendance on the courts, is not strange— 
though this ought not to be ;—but that men of liberal educa- 
tion should regard the law, as a power whose oracular com- 
mands they are to obey, but whose reasons they are not to in- 
quire into, is both strange and disreputable. To this general 
ignorance there are in all classes exceptions, but they are of 
those, for the most part, who have been taught in the severe 
school of litigation. This, in a government like ours, is not 
only a private, but a great public evil. The high character 
and responsibility of a citizen of a Republic, is not felt and 
understood here. If men will not examine the structure of 
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the system of laws upon which their property and lives de- 
pend, it is to them, but a personal loss. But when these same 
men are called upon to change that system by legislation, the 
Republic suffers. To remedy this evil, we would place in the 
hands of every citizen, a simple and ‘clear outline of the law; 
and we would introduce it into our academical schools, and 
make it a part, not only of a polite, but a practical education. 
We know of no book better adapted to such general perusal 
than this. It combines, within a reasonable compass,a definite 
outline of American law—free from technical expressions—in 
language that every man can understand. For this purpose 
we preter it to either of the masterly treaties of Blackstone or 
Kent ;—books, which have been long urged—with too little 
success—upon the general reader, as worthy of his perusal. 
The one, as a treatise upon English law, is—for reasons already 
given—less adapted to the purpose here in view, and the other 
is rather a collection of learned and elegant tracts, upon vari- 
ous important titles of the law, than a complete view of the 
whole science—while the size of both these noble works—four 
moderate volumes—seems to appal the degenerate reader, in 
these days of duodecimos and penny papers. How would such 
men quake and tremble at the “Elephantini libri” of the old 
lawyers! We are sure at all events, that the perusal of this 
book will deter no one, who wishes for clear and beautiful ex- 
positions of the English and American constitutions, from 
seeking them in the pure and harmonious pages of Blackstone, 
and in the elegant and classical lectures of Kent. 

We are not advocating the absurdity of making “every man 
his own lawyer.” The perusal of a work like this, while it 
gives more correct notions of the true nature of the law, will 
but convince the reader of the vast extent of knowledge re- 
quired to master its pratical details; and will rather induce 
him to shrink from the danger of unadvised proceeding, and 
lead him to regard the somewhat arrogant admonition of a 
most learned and peremptory old lawyer in his rebuke “to 
the grave and learned writers of histories ;’——“that they 
meddle not with any point or secret of any art or science, es 
pecially with the laws of this realm, before they confer with 
some learned in that profession.” And perceiving this to be a 
most fruitful source of litigation, he will receive with humble 
respect the remark of the same grave authority—which saith 
that “to say the truth, the greatest questions arise not upon 
any of the rules of the common law, but sometimes upon con- 
veyances and instruments, made by men unlearned ; many times 
upon wills, intricately, absurdly and repugnantly set down, 
by parsons, scriveners and other such imperites.” 
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While we speak thus highly of this treatise as an outline of 
the law, we would not, with indiscriminate eulogy, subscribe 
to every opinion that is advanced in the progress of the work. 
On the subject of legal reform, we fear that Mr. Walker would 
think us not quite up to the liberal temper of the times. Some 
of the proposed changes meet our full concurrence. But we 
fear that we should demur to the summary mode, with which 
he disposes of the vexed question of codification ;—a subject 
environed with difficulties and doubts—which have not been 
at all set at rest in our own minds, by the insolent abuse of 
the profession—the arrogance—or the arguments of Jeremy 
Bentham. The forms of action, may admit of simplification ; 
but it should be after grave reflection, that we reduce them to 
four ;—and after much longer deliberation, that we abandon 
their distinctions entirely, together with the whole admirable 
science of pleading—with its precise and distinct issues—for 
the prolixity and mingled nature of the 4i// and answer in 
Chancery. We fear that the method, which works well in 
the hands of a learned and judicious chancellor, who can sift, 
himself, the pleadings—-separate the law from the fact—and 
often decide them both—would be less successful with county 
courts and juries. We shall excite a smile—we hope an in- 
dulgent one—when we confess, that, even now, amid the cir- 
cuities, and involutions, and uncertainties of the action of 
ejectment—and the tiresome acquaintance of those everlasting 
legal bores—the Does and the Roes—we have sometimes 
looked back with something like fond regret to some of the 
old Real actions, by which a difficult question of title could be 
literally wrought out, with the precision and certainty of a 
geometrical problem. We are still more sceptical, with regard 
to the indiscriminate admission of evidence toa jury. We 
should tremble to see the question of competency taken from 
the safe breast of the law. The sanctity of the witnesses oath 
is not strong enough to resist much additional pressure of 
human passion and interest; and the blessings of trial by jury 
can only be enjoyed, under such regulations as are necessary 
to guard against the weak and untaught judgments of men, 
often but little accustomed to the difficult task of sifting truth 
from error. As to the system of pleading, we fully coincide 
with the author. The reform-—which has substituted the vague- 
ness of the wide and indefinite general issue, for that system, 
which, by the “exactest logic,” so beautifully separated the 
fact from the law, and before the trial, elicited a bounded and 
certain issue—has been of doubtful utility. On the subject of 
the rights of women, we are again heretical. We confess our 
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insensibility to the enormity of that injustice, with which we 
are oppressing our wives and sisters. On this subject we sus- 
pect we are incorrigible—since even the indignant eloquence 
of Miss Martineau has failed to reach our consciences. 

But we have no room—nor is this the place, to discuss these 
questions. They are stated with great fairness by Mr. Walk- 
er, and are suggested with a caution which shows that he is 
well aware of the danger of innovation. He shews indeed 
little disposition to disturb recklessly the great principles of 
the law. 

On this subject we feel seriously. It is a subject which 
must be finally settled—not by the profession—but by the 
Propie;—therefore we introduce it here. We are far from 
holding, with tenacious zeal, to the old common law maxim— 
correctio legum evitanda est ;—but when we reflect upon the 
extended derangement and injury, which a single ill-advised 
change—introduced into any of the dependant parts of this 
harmonious structure—may carry into all its movements ; we 
regard any important proposed innovation, with trembling so- 
licitude. The Reformer should approach the law, with the 
awful anxiety, with which the surgeon would apply the knife 
to the body of a venerable parent. For ourselves—amid all 
the “elements of change,” which surround us, in these turbu- 
lent and unstable times—when ancient systems, and venera- 
ble truths, and long-settled principles are every where encoun- 
tering the fierce and ignorant disdain of the Unenlightened and 
the Wicked—we look to the stability of our law, with confiding 
trust and cheerful hope. We do not regret that our eyes are 
unable to penetrate the darkness, which rests upon that 
ocean, on which we must drift, if this Anchor of Hope shall 
fail us. 

The arrangement of this work is judicious and in some de- 
gree original. The style is concise, perspicuous, unadorned 
and-—what is its best commendation—unambitious. The author 
seeks to present us with the naked frame-work of a vast edi- 
fice—elaborate carving and misplaced ornament, have been ju- 
diciously avoided. 

We have noticed this book thus at length, because we are 
persuaded of its merits and its capacity of, being widely useful; 


and, shall we confess it?—we regard it with some complacency, 
perhaps pride as a Western work. It is an earnest, that, we shall 
not always beso deeply indebted to our Eastern brethren ; and 
that---as in other departments of literature and science---so in 
this, we mean one day, to repay some portion of the rich trea- 
sures, which we are deriving, from the labours and genius, of 
their Parsonses and Marshalls, and Storys and Kents. 
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Art. 13.—THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. 


How should the Christian seek his God? 
Where column’d arches proudly sweep, 
Whose aisles by thousands have been trod 
Now resting in a dreamless sleep ? 
Or shall he best his Sabbaths keep 
In still communion with his soul, 
Where the calm Friends, in silence deep, 
Await the Spirit’s blest controul ? 


Choose for thyself. But if thy feet 
Should wander where thy brethren pray, 
Who round another altar meet, 
And varied forms of homage pay, 
Blame not their rite as vain display,— 
If simple, hold it not in scorn ; 
For heard and bless’d of Heaven are they 
Whose worship of the hearts is born. 


For me, in yon time-hallowed pile 
Beneath whose floor the dead repose, 

As ceased the pastor’s word the while, 
My young voice tremulously rose, 


Responsive at the frequent close, 

While hundreds joined the solemn word ; 
And still that scene as memory shows, 

The feelings of 7 ad are stirr’d. 
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But in yon humbler place of prayer, 
Where simplest forms our faith express, 
Do I not know that God is there, 
Or feel his awful presence less ? 
That presence fills with holiness 
The lowliest as the loftiest fane, 
And his accepting love shall bless 





The whisper’d prayer, the anthem’s strain. 


0 90— 


Motto, for the use of rash persons.—He who knows not what 
to do ought not to do he knows not what. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


SEPTEMBER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear J.—1 have taken some 

ins to learn the reputation 
of the “Messenger,” in and a- 
bout Boston, for the sake of 
knowing whether our labours 
have been in vain or not; for 
although we write for the West 
not the East, yet the opinion 
of our Eastern brethren is im- 
portant to us, and from it we 
can form a good judgment of 
our general success, Upon the 
whole, I feel very well satis- 
fied. Much more is said in 
our favour than against us.— 
Some individuals have told me 
that they look for the “Messen- 
ger” with more interest than 
or any other of the periodicals 
which they see ; many express 
themselves highly gratified by 
its general spirit, and hope that 
your efforts will not be slack- 
ened. This will be encoura- 
ging to you, I think, and is 
some payment for your unpaid 
labours. 

But do not flatter yourself 
that ail expressions of opinion 
are thus favourable. That 


would be far from the truth. 
Now and then you get as hard 
a rub as Editor need get, and 
it would de you good to hear 


New-Beprorp, Aveusrt 10, 


one or two things which I have 
heard, for they would certain- 
ly make ag laugh, if nothin 

more. o not be aan 
you are not accused of murder 
or any other crime, and only 
such things are said as may be 
put into words called polite. 
To be serious, for it is serious, 
you are severely censured for 
your plainness of speech in sun- 
dry instances. It is thought 
by some that the “Messenger” 
goes out of its province when 
it makes an attack upon those 
who live East of the mountains, 
and that we young men ought 
to be more cautious in speak- 
ing of our Elders. This is the 
sum of what evil I have heard 
said of you, although it has 
sometimes been said very bit- 
terly. In your defence | have 
generally alleged three things; 
Ist, that your motive is to do 
good, not to hurt the feelings 
of any body, nor to show dis- 
respect towards any body; 2d, 
that if by speaking of the East, 
or of its usages, whether in fa- 
vour or otherwise, you think 
that you can promote the good 
cause, you have a perfect right 
to do so; and 3d, that as to the 
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matter of youth, an Editor is 
of no age, neither young nor 
old, but is bound to speak the 
truth plainly, whatever it may 
be, and whomsoever he may 
offend. Am I right in the po- 
sitions here assumed? and par- 
ticularly as to the last; does it 
make any difference whether 
you and I are of this age or 
that, when we see an abuse to 
be corrected? The greater or 
less age may affect the defer- 
ence shown to one’s opinions, 
but it does not alter his duty 
to speak the truth when cir- 
cumstances require him to 
speak at all. And I maintain, 
that circumstances do require 
you to speak. Unitarians are 
not yet awake to the responsi- 
bility that rests upon them. 
We need a revivan, as has 
been feelingly said. We have 
rested long enough, it is time 
for us to “rise and pray.” The 
“Messenger” is indeed but a 


feeble voice by which to c 
“awake thou that sleepest,”— 
but let it be lifted up manfully 
and it will be heard by some, 
if not by many. You have not 
yet said too much, nor enough. 
No, not half enough. Be 
strong; fearnot. At the same 
time, J think, that you had bet- 
ter avoid being personal, or so 
direct in your remarks as to 
give offence to individuals.— 
Plain speech always offends 
somebody, but private feelings 
ought to be respected as far as 
possible. But perhaps, after 
all, it is impossible for you to 
speak as plainly as you ought, 
without seeming severe. En. 
ough of this, or more at an- 
other time. There are yet a 
great many “dry bones” in the 
“valley,” which need a Pro- 
phet’s voice to make them live. 
May God send the Prophet full 
soon. 
W. G. E 


Cincinnati, Avevustr 3, 1837. 


Brother Clarke:—I send you 
an account of our mode of as- 
sociating the body of commu- 
nicants, in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Cincinnati.— 
I procured a new Testament, 
to be bound in strong Russia, 
with blank leaves at the end of 
ruled letter paper, to the num- 
ber of 30 or 40 pages; having 
the book lettered on the back, 
New Testament, and on the 
side, upon the covers, Cuurcn 
Creep. This I presented to 


the Church for signatures, to 
the following declaration : 


“For the support of the Insti- 
tutions of Christianity, and the 
enjoyment and edification of its 
Ordinances, we associate our- 
selves, as the Body of Commv- 
nicants, within the First Congre- 
gational Church in Cincinnati, by 
subscribing our names to the 
New Testament, which we re 
ceive as the only Divinely av- 
thorized Creed and Standard, 
Confession and Covenant, Cor 
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stitution and By-Laws of the 
Church of Christ.” 


Now we conceive that no 
objection can be made to this 
creed. It is the one which Je- 
sus Christ has given us. He 
is declared to be the Auruor 
and rinisuer of our faith. He 
has given us the only ¢rue PLat- 
rorM of the Church. He has 
no where commissioned any 
man, or body of men, to legis- 
late in his kingdom—To form 
articles of confederation for his 
Church, which is denominated 
hisown body. He came from 
Heaven, expressly to set up his 
Church on earth. He gave it 
the Constirution, by which 
he designed it should be gov- 
erned, and expressly forbade 
his followers to call any man 
on earth Master, “For one is 
your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” Ifhe was 
not competent to Finish “the 
work which the Father had 
given him to do,” to establish 
his Church, To fix the terms 
of admission to membership: to 
give definiteness enough to its 
Constitution, to enable it to 
withstand the attacks of Earth 
and Hell; shall poor, weak, fal- 
lible men attempt to annul it ? 
Why will not man be satisfied 
with the Creed which Christ 
has ratified and sealed with his 
own blood? Why will men 
be wiser than God? “Who 
hath known the mind of the 
Lord? or who hath been his 


counsellor? or who hath first ing the chief corner-stone in 


whom all the building, fitly 


given him, and it shall be re- 
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compensed to himagain! For 
of him, and through him, and 
to him all things, to whom be 
glory forever.” Jesus Christ 
is the great Head of the church. 
He is ‘made of God, unto us, 
wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification and redemption.’ 
“It pleased the Father that in 
him all fullness should dwell: 
He hath given hima name that 
is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus, every knee 
should bow, and every tongue 
confess, that he is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” He 
is the Anointed King on the 
Hill of Zion. His laws, are 
the laws of the Sovereign 
eng: and saviour, whom God 

ath exalted at his own right 
hand, to give repentance and 
remission of sin. He is the ex- 
press image of the Father's 
glory. He is the son in whom 
the Father is well pleased.--- 
“The Father hath committed 
all things into his hands: that 
in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence :” “who is the 
head of the body, the Church, 
who is the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead ; from whom 
the whole body, fitly joined to- 
gether, and compacted by that, 
which every joint supplyeth, 
according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself 
in love, built upon the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself be- 

















framed together, groweth unto 
a holy Temple in the Lord.” 
Similar passages are thickly 
scattered over all the pages of 
the New Testament. To re- 
peat them would be but repeat 
a great part of that sacred 
volume. And, if language has 
any meaning, they plainly de- 
clare, that Jesus Christ is the 
only Master of Christians, and 
that he alone has the right to 
prescribe the creed, and stan- 
dard. The constitution and 
platform of the church ; and 
the New Testament is this di- 
vinely authorized foundation, 
upon which the church should 
rest. But saysone. This is 
well in theory—and is gener- 
ally acknowledged. We all 
take our creeds from the New 
Testament. This is the very 
thing we complain of. Take 
the creeds rrom the New Tes- 
tament, instead of making the 
New Testament, rrsetr, the 
creed. Fallible men presume 
to distill the essence of Christi- 
anity; to form epitomes of the 
New Testament; to extract the 
substance of the gospel—and 
fix what is fundamental to sal- 
vation. It is for this very as- 
sumption that we demand the 
authority. Show us the chap- 
ter and verse, in which this 
commission is given, this char- 
ter conferred upon any class of 
the common disciples of Christ, 
to make terms of admission 
and communion for their fel- 
low christians, from certain ex- 
tracted words and doctrines of 
the New Testament. Until 
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this is done, we hold it an ar. 
rogant assumption, an unwar- 
rantable ‘Lording it over God’s 
heritage,’ an intringement of 
the “birth-rights”—-the “liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us 
free”—If we comply with sub. 
scription to a standard, or con- 
fession of faith, demanded of us 
by a man, or any body of men, 
we by that act, acknowled 

him or them, and not Christ for 
our master; we virtually say, 
that we are not contented and 
satisfied with the simplicity 
and directness of the New 
Testament for our rule of faith 
and practice, but receive, in its 
stead, a creed, digested and 
modeled, and explained for us 
by others of equal authority in 
the church as ourselves. This 
assumption of human authority 
to legislate in the Church of 
Christ.—This imposition of hu- 
man standards as tests of true 
faith, has split christendom into 
almost innumerable sects, and 
denominations, each of which, 
assuming the name or badge 
of its infallible champion—has 
refused fellowship and com- 
munion with others, who would 
not and could not subscribe to 
their formularies and conform 
to their ceremonies. These 
conflicting parties—for creeds 
have created parties in religion 
as well as in politics, have been 
ready tp appeal to the author 
ty of their numbers ;—the an- 


tiquity of their articles—the 
superior intelligence, and sanc- 
tity of their leaders, in justifi- 
cation of their claims to spiritd- 
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al domination, and have pro- 
ceeded to enforce them, by the 
terrors of law, or terrors of 
oppression—the flames of fire, 
or the flanes of denunciation. 
Look at the ecclesiastical an- 
nals of the world, and say if it is 
notso? Articles of faith, cove- 
nants, confessions and stand- 
ards of human device, are, and 
always have been inadequate to 
accomplish the eee for 
which they arédin ed. It 
is not within human power, 
with its most crafty inventions, 
to transmit unimpaired or un- 
improvable, views of revealed 
truths and doctrines to succes- 
sive generations of men. Re- 
peated subscriptions, and re- 
newed covenants, cannot bind 
the expansive, illimitable, en- 
ergy of growing intelligence 
in the rising generation. The 
attempt to embody truths in 
words devised by man’s wis- 
dom has often been made—but 
never with success. Look for 
example at the “Thirty-nine 
articles” of the English Epis- 
copal Church—one class of 
commentators give them an 
Arminian bearing—a second a 
Calvinistic, and a third assert, 
that these are not articles of 
faith, but of peace; and are 
the Presbyterian sTANDARDS, 
any more efficacious in pro- 
ducing uniformity of faith? 
Not if we may judge from re- 
cent movements and measures 
in that body. It is in vain for 


men to attempt to bind up by 
their feeble devices, what Jesus 
They 


Christ has left open. 
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are invading his prerogative 
when they do it. He knew 
what was in man ; he was well 
aware of man’s propensity to 
abuse power ; and he therefore 
left his disciples no shadow of 
spiritual domination. He com- 
mitted to them no authority to 
interfere with the faith or con- 
sciences of each other, but re- 
served to himself the high pre- 
rogative of coming, in the name 
of the Father, “the words of 
God,” to proc’ >*™ the kingdom 
of heaven;, ¥ ‘gn the 
church; to prescribe articles of 
faith, and to pronounce the 
terms of admission to the in- 
stitutions, ordinances, privi- 
leges and hopes of the gospel. 
The New Testament is the 
charter, the constitution, and 
the Polity of the Church of 
Christ. Formed by his wis- 
dom, enacted by his authori- 
ty, and sealed by his blood. 
Articles of faith established by 
human authority cannot on 
any ground be defended. If 
they be discordant with the 
New Testament; they should 
unquestionably be rejected ; if 
rfectly conformable with the 
ew Testament, they are wse- 
less ; true or false, the attempt 
to enjoin them as a Church 
creed, is usurpation. Protest- 
ants profess to receive the New 
Testament as the sole and suffi- 
cient rule of practice and be- 
lief for christians. When will 
they as a body—make the New 
Testament the practical and 
identical standard and creed of 
the churches? Until that is 
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done, the true foundation is for- 
saken; “for other foundation 
can no man lay, than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” Chris- 
tianity—the gospels; the New 
Testament, of the grace of 
God, the word of the Lord 


which endureth forever. I have 
many objections to offer against 
human standards in religion, 
but must defer them to another 
opportunity. 
Yours, in the bonds 
of the gospel, 
B. H. 
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ERRATA, IN THE SEPT. NO. OF \PHEGMESSENGER. 
irticle 13: The Crisis, ~ 
Pt. _ _ watural” read national. 
P. 50. 1. 9 after “it” dele “is” and insert a comma. 
P. 51. 1. 28, for “force” read fane. 





